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THE OUT-QUARTERS OF ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY. 
BY MRS. STANLEY CARY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CERALD’S SECOND LETTER TO ALICE MARSDALE. 


“ DearLy BeLovep Sister,—Before I proceed to make known to you the 
particulars of another painful trial, [ will ease your mind with respect to 
our sorrow-stricken parent. He is tranquil, and appears to make an effort, 
as much ag his saddened heart will allow, to submit to circumstances over 
which he has no longer any control. He has forwarded petition after peti- 
tion, that mercy may be extended to the prisoner, and though there is but 
little hope that this appeal will meet with due attention, it is a consolation 
to him to know that he has done all he could do towards saving the life 
of the unhappy man. He is desirous of leaving this place, and hopes to do 
so to-morrow, in the company of Humphrey, whose froward spirit is con- 
siderably subdued, now that he sees how his own private animosities have 
contributed to bring about events affecting so seriously his kind-hearted 
father. 

“The trial which occupied the greater part of the last two days was 
that of Sir Algernon Trevillers and his family. The sight this unfortunate 
group presented, placed side by side in the dock, might have moved a heart 
of stone. Loaded with heavy manacles, stood the representative of the 
ancient house of Trevillers, a race distinguished for probity and valour—one 
which had sent many a knight to Palestine, and many a warrior to fight his 
country’s cause, now placed at thecriminal bar of his country for an act which, 
a century before, would have been deemed a virtue instead ofacrime! His 
tall, handsome person stood out conspicuously from those that surrounded 
him ; and, though his countenance did not immediately portray that mild 
resignation that beamed in that of his reverend brother, his compressed lips 
wore an expression of determination to bear with fortitude every indignity 
that his debased situation might subject him to. There was acertain air of 
hauteur, mixed with dejection, in his bearing, which called forth an involur- 
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tary feeling of deference towards him, whilst the pallid hue of his finely- 
marked features, contrasted with his glossy black hair, thrown back in con- 
fusion, threw an interest over his comely person which won the heart of 
many a compassionate spectator. 

* On his right hand appeared his daughter, that fair, noble girl, who 
possesses so strong a hold on your affection, dear Alice. Exposed to the 
rude gaze of acurious crowd, Sir Algernon’s daughter stood motionless, her 
eyes fixed with terror upon the judge, as if the doom of him she most loved 
upon earth depended solely upon his will and pleasure; and though grief 
had disturbed her beautiful features, still their supplicatory expression did 
but add a melancholy charm to her faultless person. On the other side of 
Sir Algernon was Mistress Anne Trevillers. The presence, however, of this 
lady was but of short duration, so completely was she broken down by 
anguish as to render it expedient that she should be removed out of court. 
Two elderly domestics stood, paralysed with fear, behind their unhappy 
master. 

“The proceedings commenced by the counsel for the crown stating that 
the prisoners at the bar were indicted under the act of the 27th of Queen 
Elizabeth, which says :— 

“ ¢Tf any one knowingly doth Harbour, or Relieve any Jesuit or Popish 
Priest, he shall be guilty of Felony, without the benefit of Clergy,’ §c. 

“ This ‘ Harbouring’ and ‘ Relieving’ were proved without much diffi- 
culty. I will not, dear sister, conduct you through the rigorous examina- 
tions that followed, suffice it to say that everything told against Sir Alger- 
non. The concealment of his Jesuit brother was undeniable ; the many who 
had seen the supposed steward came willingly forward to attest the fact, 
accompanying their evidence with much exaggeration and uncalled for sur- 
mises. 
“The only testimony for the prosecution which was not tainted with 
malignant +prejudice was that of,our good Treverbyn. As minister of the 
parish in which the Priory is situated, he was, as you may imagine, an im- 
portant witness for the crown, and though his evidence was strictly conforma- 
ble to fact, it was given with so much caution, not to injure the prisoner 
unnecessarily, as quite to touch my heart, and make me bless him for his 
generosity. 

“The trial at length terminated in the manner expected. The law was 
explicit, and the evidence for the crown clear ; nothing remained but to re- 
cord a verdict of guilty. . . . I willthrow a veilover the sequel, and 
not tear your sensitive heart with the concluding details of this truthful tra- 
gedy ! The agony of your poor Urcella—the noble courage of her condemned 
father—the emotion of the judge—the commiseration of the spectators— 
all contributed to make it the most heart-breaking sight that it ever fell to 
my lotto witness! But despond not, dear Alice. Brush away those tears 
with which this recital has, no doubt, filled your eyes. All is not lost. 
A spark of hope still glimmers in the distance—not of mercy, for that holy 
fountain is too often found tv be dried up insuch cases as the present, but 
through other means. Mark my words. The law has done its duty: it 
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thas condemned to death two brothers for having disobeyed its cruel dic- 
tates. Now, with the help of Providence, I will do what I consider mine, 
and that is to try and save the lives of these good men. This self-imposed 
task is one of the utmost difficulty and peri). I will, nevertheless, make 
the attempt, let the consequences be what they may. But remember, dear 
Alice, not a word must escape your lips, or all would be lost. The female 
members of Sir Algernon’s family, as also his domestics, were sentenced to 
a short imprisonment, they having acted under the control of those above 
them. 

Jans Geoffrey will be brought before the offended laws of his country 
to-morrow ; Merris’s evidence wi!l convict him. What a succession of ter- 
rible events ! “ GERALD MARSDALE.” 


The satisfaction which Mr. Marsdale had ever felt in returning home to 
his affectionate daughter was, on this occasion, embittered by the recollec- 
tion of all that had passed since last he saw her. He was reserved and out 
of spirits ; absent to what was passing before him, his mind seemed wan- 
dering upon other things, but of those he spoke not. 

Alice, who was aware of the sad circumstances connected with the 
Jesuit’s trial, and who well knew her father’s susceptible turn of mind, was 
not surprised at seeing him thus affected, and used every exertion to arouse 
him from his dejection. Sometimes she would endeavour to draw his at- 
tention to those objects which heretofore pleased him ; and though she felt 
more inclined to partake of his sorrow than drive it away, she woceasingly 
persevered in her exertions to turn his thoughts into some fresh chanuel, but 
it was all in vain—a settled melancholy seemed to overshadow him. The 
energies of his mind and body had received a shock which nothing but time 
could dissipate. Even Humphrey, amidst his hasty vagaries, felt conscious 
how mainly he had contributed to bring about this lamentable event, and 
endeavoured, by his assiduous attentions, to mark his regret. The mortifi- 
cation he had experienced in discovering that he had taken as his associate 
and friend a man accused of highway robbery, contributed to lower his 
conceit, and make him ashamed of his impetuous conduct. Alice was 
glad to perceive this change in her brother’s disposition, and cordially 
joined him, heart and hand, in bestowing every mark of filial affection on 
their desponding parent. 

We will now leave Mr. Marsdale in his retirement at Tregona, and 
conduct the reader back to Bodmin gaol, there to enter scenes of a different 
description. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
BODMIN GAOL. 


Ix one of those gloomy apartments, allotted to prisoners under sentence of 
death, were incarcerated the two brothers, Sir Algernon Tvevillers and 
the Rev. Father Francis. It was no act of clemency that bad placed them 
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in the same cell, but a matter of emergency, owing to the crowded state of 
the old prison. One week had already elapsed, and five more days had 
still to run before that sad one should arrive which was to close upon their 
mortal career for ever! A sepulchral silence reigned around them. The 
thick, damp walls shut out all communication with the busy world. This 
was no source of regret to the poor inmates; their minds were already 
weaned from earthly things. There were but two persons who still clang 
to their fond remembrance, and even these had become but a part of the 
happy past! Sir Algernon dared not turn his thoughts in tha: direction ; 
he knew it would unfit him for the state of mind best suited for his present 
condition: he had been made acquainted with the short period of imprison- 
ment to which they had been subjected ; this gave him some consolation ; 
but how would they bear the cruel blow which the law had in store for 
them! how would they stand his, and his brother’s approaching execution. 
It was an agonizing thought; one which he would endeavour to banish, 
or rather to exchange for that of earnest prayer, that they might be merci- 
fully supported under such grievous afflictions, and receive comfort from 
Him who alone could bestow it. 

On the evening of one of the days that followed each other in dismal 
monotony, the two brothers were exchanging mutual words of encourage- 
ment, when one of the gaolers entered with their scanty portion. This 
turnkey was a young man who had but lately entered the prison service ; 
and though his usual demeanour was reserved and watchful, he occasionally 
evinced an obliging consideration towards the prisoners, which, perhaps, 

. was the more apparent as contrasted with the severity and extreme harsh- 
ness of the head gaoler. This important fanctionary had been many years 
at his post, and carried out the duties of his office with great rigour; he 
was thoroughly schooled to his calling ; whilst the very cast of his counte- 
nance and gigantic frame seemed to be fashioned in accordance with the 
hardness of his heart. ‘To the governor of the gaol he was an invaluable 
auxiliary: his uncompromising disposition, added to an habitual sternness 
of manner, assured his master that under so vigilant an eye all would be 
scrupulously attended to, an assurance which the governor particularly 
needed at this moment, being confined by indisposition to his chamber, and 
thus obliged to confide to others the duties of his onerous post. 

Lawrence, the name of the second turnkey, had just placed before the 
inmates of the condemned cell their evening pittance, when he was ad- 
dressed by Sir Algernon Trevillers, concerning the young man, Geoffrey, 
whom he had been told was lying ill of a brain fever, with which he had 
been attacked soon after his trial. 

“Ts he better?” inquired the Reverend Father. 

‘Worse, rather than better,” was the reply. 

“ But has he not lucid intervals ?” continued the i inquirer. 

“ He has ; last night he was quite conscious, but this morning the fever has 
returned, and he does not cease to rave and curse himself for past deeds.” 

Lawrence was continuing to answer further questions when he was 
called away by his colleague in office. 
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“ Alas!” said the Rev. Father Francis, after the strong, heavy door 
had closed upon them again, ‘“‘ what must be the state of mind of this our 
unhappy nephew? His conscience stained with unrepented guilt, his 
career of depravity haunting him by day and by night! whilst his fevered 
brain is, no doubt, additionally excited by the maddening conflict raging 
in his breast between remorse and impenitence. I pity him to my heart, 
and though my own bitter fate is the result of his ingratitude, God knows, 
I forgive him !” 

“Tt is, indeed, sad to die in such an awful state,” rejoined Sir Alger- 
non. ‘If you could, brother, but impart to him a few words of religious 
consolation, it might be the means of bringing him round to a sense of 
his deplorable state.” 

The Rev. Father, whose only aim through life had been to recall the 
erring soul to the paths of rectitude, would have been too happy to have 
acceded to the suggestion of his brother, could there have been any possi- 
bility of his doing so; but he saw none. Separated, as he was, from the 
sick man by impenetrable bolts and bars, and confined to a cell from which 
no removal could be foreseen except that one which was to carry him to 
the scaffold, he gave up for the moment all farther thoughts on the matter. 
However, as the wearisome day wore on, the subject again crossed his 
mind, and then began to take such hold as to induce him to consider it 
his duty to try and realize it. 

Hour after hour did he dwell upon the subject he had so much at heart, 
and the benefit that might accrue to his hapless nephew, could he hold out to 
him the hand of reconciliation, and impress him with those feelings of con- 
trition which he owed to his offended Creator. Full of these hopeful sen- 
timents, he came to the resolution of forwarding a petition to the governor 
of the gaol, imploring his considerate indulgence to aman who had but a 
few days to live, and entreating his permission to have a few minutes’ 
interview with a condemned kinsman, lying within a few paces of his cell, 
in the last stage of a delirious fever. 

Having thus made his arrangements, he waited with impatience for the 
arrival of the next turnkey, but this proving to be the head man, he re- 
ceived a harsh negative, declaring the absurdity of putting forth such a 
request. The Rev. Father was, nevertheless, uot discouraged, but waited 
till it should be the turn of Lawrence to attend. This young man was 
not unwilling to oblige him, though he could give no hope that such an un- 
precedented petition would be acceded to. 

A whole day passed without hearing any result, and the Rev. Father 
feared his appeal had been of no avail. He was wrong. His petition, 
however extraordinary, bad been received and granted. 

“* But,” said Lawrence, when informing him of the same, “ its success 
was chiefly owing to the interference of a third person who happened at 
that moment to be present, and backed the petition as a harmless indul- 
gence to a man on the brink of the grave.” 

“ And who might the third person be?” said Sir Algernon, looking up 
with surprise. 
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* That is more than I can tell you,” was the reply. “It would be no 
easy matter to name all those who have business with the governor of the 
gaol,” upon saying which he closed the door, leaving the prisoners somewhat 
astonished at this charitable interference on the part of a stranger. 

At the hour appointed, the Rev. Father, additionally ironed, was con- 
ducted into the adjoining cell occupied by Geoffrey. Here, on a low 
pallet, in one corner of his dismal room, with scarcely an article called fur- 
niture, or even a pillow to support his fevered head, lay the once gay and 
brilliant nephew of Sir Algernon Trevillers. 

His eyes were closed, and the deadly hue of his altered countenance 
bespoke the fatal extremity to which his illness had brought him. Fora 
few seconds the Reverend Father stopped to contemplate the sorrowful 
sight, and then advanced gently forward as if afraid to disturb him; but 
his entrance had aroused the sick man. Heopened his eyes and stared 
wildly around, till, seeming suddenly to have recognised his visiter, he 
made an exertion to raise himself up, and exclaimed in a tone of strong 
excitement, with his eyes fixed glaringly upon him: 

“ Ah! what brings you here? Are not those prison walls a sufficient 
barrier against your tormenting presence? You are come as of old, to 
reproach me, and add to the horrors I am hourly encountering.” 

“ T am not come to reproach you,” said the Rev. Father, mildly; “‘ I am 
come to try and comfort you. We are both too near the grave to waste 
our time in useless recriminations.” 

“ Then leave me. I have no wish to see you or to hear you,” con- 
tinued Geoffrey, motioning his uncle to keep back. ‘ Let me die in peace.” 

“ Peace, Geoffrey! how can you die in peace, an enemy to the good 
God who created you, and in whose presence you must shortly appear.” 

“Talk not to me thus, my doom is sealed—sealed beyond recovery. 
It is too late to amend a life when it is come to its close.” 

“Never too late, Geoffrey, to express a sorrow for the past, and a 
determination to amend, should it please the Almighty to spare your life.” 

“ How can that be?” exclaimed the wretched young man, with bitter- 
ness; my days and hours, you know well, are numbered: the scaffold is 
awaiting me. It is mockery to talk of a future life of amendment. No! 
my fate is doomed in this world and in the next, and I must abide by it.” 

“Say not so, Geoffrey. Your fate in this world hangs upon the 
clemency of your sovereign, who has been appealed to in your behalf. 
But as to the next, it rests upon yourself. You may exchange its darkened 
aspect for one of brightness and bliss.” 

** For one of bliss?” exclaimed the young man, mournfully. Ah, no !— 
I who cannot retrace the !ast few years of my life without a shudder; how 
can I look forward to such enjoyment! The time is past, and all is over 
with me.” On saying which, he flung himself back on bis straw pallet, and 
lifting up his arms, let them fall listlessly on his bed in a state of the ut- 
most despondency. 

“Talk not thus,” said the Rev. Father. ‘ What does the Holy Bible 
tell you? Let the wicked man forsake his ways, and the unjust man his 
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thoughts, and let him turn to the Lord, and he will have mercy on 
him.” 


“ Qh, miserable wretch that I am!” groaned Geoffrey, aloud. 

‘“‘ Be comforted,” said the kind uncle, taking hold of the young man’s 
hand; “listen, for the last time, to him who for so many years had your 
interest at heart; promise him that you will make an endeavour to turn 
your mind towards the author of your existence.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Geoffrey, covering his face with both his hands, and 
bursting into tears, ‘ your goodness has at length broken down my proud 
spirit ; abuse me—revile me—no words can express my ingratitude, my 
villany—my perfidious villany. Pity me, uncle, I am miserable, and when 
my eyes fall upon those cruel irons with which my treachery has loaded 

u, I feel unworthy of all commiseration.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the kind uncle, “ trouble not yourself about my dis- 
comforts. It is, perhaps, good for me that I should endure them ; but 
let me implore you to make your peace with God whilst you have time left 
to do so.” 

““ How can such a reprobate as I am hope to obtain mercy from Him 
I have so long abandoned, abused, profaned *” 

‘“* By humbly beseeching His pardon.” 

‘Pray with me, then, dear uncle, for it seems like presumption for a 
wretch, such as I am, to raise his supplications to the God he has so 
offended.” 

“ Fear not,” said the Rev. Father, “a contrite and humble heart will 
not be rejected, however late. Remember that blessed assurance of our 
Lord, in the Gospel of St. Luke, where he saith: There shall be joy in 
Heaven upon one sinner that doth penance more than ninety-nine just who 
need not penance. Lose not a moment, therefore, of availing yourself of 
such benign indulgence. Your abandonment of the old faith did not 
proceed from any unbelief in the articles of its creed ?” 

* Oh, no!” exclaimed the young man, eagerly; “it was solely to get 
rid of those restraints which that religion enforces with such rigour against 
the bad passions of man.” 

“ T thought ‘such might be the case,” rejoined the Rev. Father, and 
kneeling by his bed-side, recited slowly the Lord’s prayer, followed by acts 
of contrition and humility, which Geoffrey, though greatly exhausted, con- 
tinued to repeat after him with intense earnestness, begging they might be 
recited again and again, till a summons from the head turnkey put an end 
to the interview. 

Disappointed at the shortness of the time that had been allowed, the 
Rev. Father was about to expostulate, when Lawrence, the under gaoler, 
apparently softened by the scene he had witnessed, lingered behind his 
colleague,“and whispered a promise that he would try and obtain leave for 
a few more minutes, on the following morning. Satisfied with this assur- 
ance, the Rey. Father bent over the sick man, giving him words of en- 
couragement, and imploring him to follow up his good resolves. 
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Geoffrey still grasped his hand, as if unwilling to let him go, or had 
something more to communicate; the name of Sir Algernon at length es- 
caped him; the rest was understood. The Rev. Father begged him not 
tc distress himself on his uncle’s account; that his kind heart was ever 
open to forgiveness, and that when he should be made acquainted with his 
nephew’s change of sentiments, and his expressions of sorrow for the past 
it would fill him with consolation. 

Geoffrey made no reply, but pressing the hand of the good Father to 
his lips, remained absorbed in grief, till an angry renewal of the order to 
leave, carried off the good Samaritan to his own dismal cell, there to inform 
his anxious brother of all that had passed. 

At an early hour of the following morning, the Rev. Father was again 
conducted to the bed-side of his dying kinsman. He found him consider- 
ably worse. The excitement he had gone through the previous evening 
had exhausted him, and he appeared to be gradually sinking into a state of 
prostration. His features, once so comely, were now hollow, and set, as it 
were, in rims of shadow ; altogether, his general appearance foretold that 
his earthly career was drawing to an end. Notwithstanding this outward 
change, there was an expression of calmness in his countenance which 
greatly contrasted with the troubled anxiety that overspread it the day 
before. 

On catching the first glimpse of his reverend kinsman, a look of satis- 
faction ‘lighted up his pallid cheeks, and endeavouring to stretch out his 
hands to greet jhim, said he had been counting the hours for his arrival, 
as he felt he should not last much longer; then, wiping the cold dew from 
his forehead, inquired again for Sir Algernon. 

“Your good kinsman,” said the Rev. Father, “ bids me tell you that 
the atonement which you have endeavoured to make to your offended God, 
has afforded him, as I well knew it would, much relief ; indeed, it has made 
him feel as if a great share of his own woes had been removed. And, as 
far as he is himself concerned, he sends you his entire forgiveness.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Geoffrey, “‘his goodness is too much forme! I 
dare not think of my wretched conduct towards him—my frightful ingrati- 
tude; and that, after the utmost forbearance and indulgence on his part. 
Tell him, dear uncle, tell him that I am undeserving of such charity, but 
that God will bless him for it.” 

It was not till some minutes had elapsed, passed in bitter self-reproach, 
that he became more calm, and referred to the long night he had passed, 
and the frequent endeavours he had made to raise his mind to Heaven; 
“but,” continued he, “ my hardened heart has so long strayed from its 
duties, that all seemed confusion and hopelessness. Assist me, then ; pray 
with me. Repeat those beautiful psalms that express so truly my own re- 
morseful feelings.” 

The Rev. Father did as he was requested, and then returned to those 
humble protestations of contrition, the recital of which had so touched him 
on the previous day. 

At this moment, the gaolers having entered into conversation between 
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themselves, and seeming to pay no further attention to what was going on, 
Geoffrey profited by the opportunity to unburthen his conscience of the 
load of guilt which weighed it down, which, having gone through with 
great compunction, he sank back upon his pillow, his uplifted eyes and 
clasped hands marking the intensity of his feelings, whilst an expression 
of happy gratitude stole over his pallid countenance, and betrayed, without 
further doubt, that peace had at length found a resting place within. For 
several moments he remained motionless, as if his spirit had already fled to 
another world ; but it was not so; his energies alone were too much worn 
out to give expression by words to what he felt. He remained absorbed 
in mental prayer and resignation to the will of his Maker. 

The Rev. Father continued to kneel by him, and would have wished to 
have remained with him to the last, for he could distinctly perceive that 
life was fast ebbing away, had not a summons from the gaoler ordered it 
otherwise. 

Knowing that there was no chance of again meeting in this world, the 
good Father, who had been moved more than once to tears during the af- 
fecting interview, embraced his dying nephew, and gave him his blessing, 
to which Geoffrey could only respond by a pressure of the hand. They 
parted to meet no more. Geoffrey yielded up his penitent spirit into the 
hands of its Creator on the afternoon of that same day. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PRISON LODGING-HOUSE. 


Conticuous to the gaol was a small tenement belonging to one of the 
superannuated officials of the prison, an old man, whose family having 
dropped off one after the other, left him in possession of more space than his 
necessities required ; he had consequently adopted the plan of dedicating 
to his pecuniary advantage the spare rooms he had on hand, and letting 
them out to the friends of those confined in the gaol, who not unfrequently 
desired to be within reach, should permission be granted for seeing their 
unhappy relatives. 

With this object in view, the sister and daughter of Sir Algernon 
Trevillers took possession of these dismal chambers. Their own term of 
imprisonment had concluded, but they felt that nothing could tear them 
away from the spot where all they loved was immured,—the hope that 
permission would be given tnem to bid a last farewell being the only ray 
of comfort left in their state of utter desolation. 

One of the small windows of their daily apartment commanded a dis- 
tant view, between chimneys and roofs of the prison yard, where those con- 
fined for minor offences were allowed to take the air. Here, at this 
miserable lattice, did Urcella plant herself hour after hour, and day after 
day, in the vain hope of catching a momentary glimpse of the well-known 
outlines of her dear kinsmen. But she was disappointed. They were not 
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to be seen there. No; their extent of liberty was restricted to the strait- 
ened enclosure of the condemned cel], whose damp stone flooring and level 
surface seemed to mark the distracted tread of many a miserable inmate 
before themselves. 

Domiciled in the gloomy prison-lodging, the health of Mistress Anne 
Trevillers was fast giving way under the pressure of her afflictions, not- 
withstanding the unremitting care of the old faithful Mrs. Trenchard, who 
never left her disconsolate mistress night or day, and the tender solicitude 
of her beloved Urcella, who, broken-hearted herself, made the most strenu- 
ous exertions to support the partner of her distress. As each succeeding 
day approached the fatal one that was to deprive them of all they loved best, 
their despondency increased in proportion. In fine, the victims of so much 
misery would soon have succumbed altogether, had not a circumstance as 
extraordinary as it was unexpected, acted like the wand of a magician, and 
converted in a moment misery into joy! 

It was within three days of that fixed for the execution, that Ureella, 
bending over her aunt, and endeavouring to soothe her sorrowing heart 
with the help of prayer, was interrupted by the entrance of their aged host, 
who, making some apology for his sudden intrusion, presented a small 
basket of frait, which, he said, had been left by a “passer by” for their 
acceptance. 

Mistress Trevillers raised her head from the pillow on which she was 
reclining, but, becoming acquainted with the purport of the old man’s entry, 
silently resumed her recumbent position, her mind was too oppressed to 
appreciate, or even scarcely to notice this well-intentioned gift. It accord- 
ingly remained untouched on a small table near the door, where it would 
have continued to lie neglected, had not Mrs. Trenchard, ever watchful for 
some object, however trivial, to distract her mistress’s attention from the 
one-absorbing subject, insisted upon her partaking of its refreshing con- 
tents; she accordingly cut the tie that bound together its leafy covering, 
and was in the act of removing some figs, which seemed to compose the 
contents of the basket, when a slip of paper, pressed between the fruit, 
caught her eye. She drew it forth, and, holding it up, expressed her 
astonishment at finding it there. Urcella darted forward, and, seizing the 
slip, conveyed it to Mistress Trevillers. ‘ Examine it quickly,” exclaimed 
her aunt, trembling with excitement, “‘the writing may be that of your 
father—some kind word—some last wish on his part.” Urcella tore it 
open; the writing was not that of her father—it was not that of any one 
she knew; her eyes, however, glanced at the contents, and in a moment 
their purport became revealed to her; and such was the agitation they 
occasioned, that she was unable to read aloud what she saw before hers. 
indeed, some seconds elapsed before her tongue could give utterance to the 
thrilling disclosures that so affected her; at length, to the amazement of 
Mistress Trevillers, she fell on her knees, and, in an ecstasy of wild delight, 
exclaimed that. an attempt was to be made on the next night but one, to 
effect the escape of their condemned relatives. “Oh! joyful intelligence!” 
continued she, ‘‘ may God in his mercy grant such happy news be true! 
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What good angel has done this? Let every blessing of Heaven and earth 
be showered upon him!” and, covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into tears—tears of overwhelming joy! As for Mistress Trevillers, the 
blissful announcement had almost affected her sensitive nerves, as much as 
one of an opposite tendency might have done; so sudden a transition from 
utter desolation to a bright hope of returning happiness, was almost too- 
much for her to bear; pale and colourless, she was completely stunned, and 
it was a considerable time before she could sufficiently recover her’ self- 
possession to join with Urcella in expressions of gratitude to that Eternal 
Being who had permitted this ray of comfort to beam upon them. The 
faithful old Trenchard, whose years of sorrow, and years of happiness, had 
ever been interwoven with those that chequered the life of her beloved 
master, was not less grateful for the unlooked for revelation. 

It was not till some little time had elapsed, that considerations of a 
less sanguine nature began to steal, little by little, upon their elated ima- 
ginations. What if it were no more than a cruel deception played upon 
them? or, even if true, might not the intention have proceeded from the 
benevolent feelings of some philanthropist, who had not calculated upon 
the insurmountable difficulties that encompassed such a desperate attempt, 
and who, by failure, might find himself on the same scaffold as those he 
would have saved ? 

** And who,” said Urcella, ‘‘ would ran such fearful risks to benefit our 
poor kinsmen? None! ah! none in this country!” The old host was 
sent for, and interrogated respecting the person from whom he had received 
the basket of fruit, but he threw no further light on the subject than to 
say, that the basket was placed in his hands by a person totally unknown 
to him, though, had it been otherwise, the dimuess of the evening would 
have prevented him recognising the giver. He simply added that he 
seemed unwilling to leave till he had seen him mount the stairs; “ how- 
ever,” continued he, “ this is not the first time that I have been made the 
bearer of such tokens; there are many kind-hearted people hereabouts, 
who not unfrequently compassionate the friends of the prisoners with such 
like gifts.” 

Not wishing to throw any suspicion on the transaction, the old man 
was dismissed, leaving them as much at a loss as before he entered, to un- 
ravel the mystery, or divine who it could possibly be that was giving such 
proofs of ®noble devotion in their favour. The little billet was read a 
second time, and a couple of lines, which had escaped the agitated gaze of 
Urcella, now caught her eye. They requested that Mistress Trevillers and 
her niece should return to the Priory immediately, aud there remain till 
summoned elsewhere at a moment’s notice. This they determined to do, 
and were on the point of sending again for their landlord, in order to pay 
for the accommodation he had afforded them, when they suddenly recol- 
lected that they were without the means of so doing, What little these 
unhappy ladies bad with them when seized and carried off to gaol had been 
expended, and nothing left to satisfy the just claims of their exacting host. 
W hat was to be done in this emergency? The old man might attempt to 
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detain them for the debt, and thus prevent them from following out the 
injunctions given. They were pondering on this fresh difficulty when Mrs. 
Trenchard, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, came forward and produced 
the identical and still undiminished purse which had been given her by Mr. 
Marsdale, when declined by the invalid for whom it was intended. She 
had never displayed this rich treasure to any one; she had kept it privately, 
under a sort of presentiment that it might one day prove useful in favour 
of some dear member of her master’s family. She would not then men- 
tion from whom she had received it, only that it was no unfriendly hand 
who had placed it in hers, and could he see the way in which she was thus 
anxious to dispose of it, she had reason to feel sure he would sanction such 
disposal with no slight approbation. 

Mistress Trevillers, touched by the generous kindness of the good 
domestic, and knowing that the offer was made in the sincerity of her 
heart, willingly availed herself of it, by taking a small portion in the shape 
of a loan. Having now remunerated their old host, they began making 
preparations for an early departure on the morrow. 

It was not till after much consideration that Mistress Trevillers came 
to the painful resolution of parting with the good Mrs. Trenchard; this 
was a necessity which grieved her exceedingly, as the length of years they 
had known each other, and the many proofs she had given of her faithfal 
attachment, had long endeared her to her. At the same time, she feared 
that her advanced age and infirmities might disable her from following, 
should any precipitate retreat be necessary ; whilst the becoming acquainted 
with the facts appertaining to the same, might bring her again into trouble. 

Under these impressions, Mistress Trevillers thought it better that she 
should remain in ignorance of their further movements, when they should 
have once left the prison-lodging. She knew she had a comfortable home 
to retire to, and an affectionate grandchild to whom she was much at- 
tached to welcome her arrival, so that it would not be sending her adrift, 
but to a peaceful dwelling, where, in joy and in sorrow, she had already 
passed so many years of her long life. ‘To the good woman herself it was 
a matter of much distress, fur this faithful dependant would have followed 
Sir Algernon Trevillers, or any member of his family, to the farthest ends 
of the earth. She had enjoyed the confidence and esteem of three genera- 
tions. Her childhood, womanhood, and old age, had been dedicated, as 
far as the circumstances of the times would allow, to the services of this 
same family; and now the only happiness left which she could hope to en- 
joy, was to hear of her dear master’s safety, and that of his brother, and 
then descend in peace to the grave. With these feelings she submitted, 
though with sorrow, to the arrangements made for her, being convinced 
they were dictated by motives of the purest kindness for herself anc her 
future welfare. 

Urcella, who had never ventured to utter the distasteful name of 
Marsdale since their misfortunes had reached their crisis, now took the 
good woman aside, and whispered in her ear the promises that her dear 
Alice had made to take care of her; “and also,” said Urcella, ‘‘ when next 
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you see her, fail not to mention me in the most affectionate terms ; tell her 
again aud again, that whatever my destiny, or wherever it may please 
Providence to place me, I shall ever think of her exertions in our favour, 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude.” Mrs. Trenchard had no difficulty 
in complying with a request which she knew would give her pleasure to 
perform. She had seen a good deal of Mr. Marsdale’s daughter, and was 
fully aware of the secret attachment that had so long existed between 
her and Mistress Urcella, and rejoiced to be the means of cementing still 
tighter these two young hearts, bound in eternal friendship to each other. 

The night had now began to advance, and it was thought advisable to 
retire and endeavour to partake of that rest to which they had been com- 
plete strangers for nearly three weeks. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Proressor Max Miiller, a German savan, possessing very considerable eru- 
dition and research, has claimed for the study of language the rank of a science. 
The same desire of connecting their favourite studies with something so re- 
spectable is apparent also in the works of other writers. The logicians, from 
their Coryphxus, Whately, to Sir William Hamilton and his able editors, 
have equally claimed for their subject scientific rank and rigour—the rank 
and rigour of science, as opposed to the laxities and licences of art. No 
real adept ever desired, or even doubted, the scientific elements of both 
logic and philosophy. They are simply branches, and very important 
branches of psychology, which, if left in the hands of the more advanced 
thinkers on the matter, is getting scientific enough (in the ordinary sense 
of the term) to satisfy any one. It is a branch of physiology, itself a 
branch of biology, a great ordinal name for a group of inquiries which 
begin with botany and end in what is sometimes loosely called metaphy- 
sics. Not that the advertisement of the claims of language, even if reite- 
rated, is useless. Ordinary grammars are purely artificial. They tell you 
simply how to learn a language ; they are, in fact, receipts. For ordinary 
philology (so much of it is mere guess work), the rule that the judgment 
rather than the imagination is to be satisfied, is doubly needful. For all 
this it should not be laid down without either preliminaries or qualifications, 
Things are scientific according as they are treated; and they are artistic 
by the same rule. In short, it is impossible to exclude art from science, 
or science from art. Science, in its strictest form, implies forces, causes, 
laws, generalization, calculations, and predictions. All these occur, in a 
near approach to purity and simplicity, in physics, mechanics, and chemis- 
try—the typical sciences. In biology, forms come in, and in logic and 
philology, where causes merge into conditions, we get little beyond them. 
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Still, the extent to which there are true forces, in certain branches of psy- 
chology, and the extent to which they are scientific, so far as they are true, 
is transparently clear; and, on the ground of this, the consideration of 
formal conditions has been made equally a matter of science with the con- 
sideration of forces and causes. Whether it be so or nut, depends upon the 
definition of the word. It is only certain that between such a science as 
logic, which is purely formal, and physies and mechanics, which are, in 
common language at least, the typical sciences, there is as wide an inter- 
val as there is between logic the art, and logic the science. Now, Lan- 
guage is in the same order, if not in the same genus, with Logic. 
Professor Miiller, however, insists on its being a physical science. It 
is and it is not. It is a science more formal than dynamic—though with 
dynamic elements. It has more dynamic elements than logic, fewer than 
the physiology of the nervous system. What it has in common with physics 
is better shown by example than precept. Let philologers, ethnologists, 
and archeologists write, muta‘is mutandis, after the fashion of geologists 
and naturalists, and the world will discover their science of its own accord. 
But it is physical rather than historical. We doubt this. At any rate, no 
such contrast between history and physics as Dr. Miiller has drawn is 
tenable. If comparative philology have its physical aspect, history has 
its; and (more than this) it has its able advocates, who are just as ready 
to make it a science as Professor Miiller is anxious to make philology. 
Philology is a science; formal in the main, but with physical elements 
which want working out. Language is a growth, not a manufacture, says 
(after many others) Dr. Miiller. Mr. Buckle (after many others, also) says 
the same of history. Still, both these gentlemen write ordinary history 
and ordinary philology. That comparative philology, like history, is more 
scientific than it was, is true; and what it now most wants is a public, not 
a public of mere readers, but a public of sufficient number to create a 
healthy atmosphere of criticism, in which not only absurdity and paradox 
shall be unable to live, but one from which amateurs shall be expelled, and 
monopoly impossible. When this is the case with any department of know- 
ledge, it is in working order. It is the condition in which geology is now, but 
in which it was not at the beginning of the century. It is the condition in 
which comparative philology will probably be in the year 1900, but in which 
it is not at present. ‘Towards this happy consummation Professor Miiller’s 
arguments do much to contribute, but we differ from him in thinking that 
much of this improvement is due to any notable discoveries. “‘ Whenever a 
man,” said (or is said to have said) Mr. Canning, “talks of figures, put him 
down for a sophist.” The original term is a stronger one—too strong for ears 
polite. ‘‘ Whenever a man talks of induction,” say we, ‘expect an illegitimate 
generalization ; and whenever he talks of discoveries, look out for a 
mare’s nest.” That some discoveries, properly so called, have been, is 
not to be denied; but that many have been directly necessary to the 
advancement of philology is doub‘ful. The real progress of philology 
has consisted in the abolition of old errors. It began with a mass 
of trash. The accumulation of facts, the improvement of criticism, the 
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ulgation of certain results in the shape of a rough rule—these it is 
that have helped it on, and not any brilliant discoveries, Dr. Miiller speaks 
of the discovery of the Sanskrit, but take it in which way we will, it was 
only a new fact of an old kind. “ But why,” writes Miiller, “it may be 
naturally asked, should the discovery of Sanskrit have wrought so com- 
plete a change in the classificatory study of languages? If Sanskvit 
had been the primitive language of mankind, or at least the parent of 
Greek, Latin, and German, we might understand that it should have led 
to quite a new classification of these tongues. But Sanskrit does not stand 
to Greek, Latin, the Teutonic, Celtic, and Sclavonic languages in the rela- 
tion of Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit could not be called 
their parent, but only their elder sister. It occupies, with regard to the 
classical languages, a position analogous to that which Provengal occupies 
with regard to the modern romance dialects. This is perfectly true; but 
it was exactly this necessity of determining distinctly and accurately the 
mutual relation of Sanskrit and the other members of the same family of 
speech, which led to such important results, particularly to the establish- 
ment of the laws of phonetic change as the only safe means for measuring 
the various degrees of relationship of cognate dialects, and thus restoring the 
genealogical tree of human speech. When Sanskrit had once assumed its 
right position—when people had once become familiarised with the idea that 
there must have existed a language more primitive than Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, and forming the common background of these three, as well as 
that of the Teutonic, Celtic, and Sclavonic branches of speech, all languages 
seemed to fall by themselves into their right position. The key of the pnzzle 
was found, and all the rest was merely a work of patience. The same 
arguments by which Sanskrit and Greek had been proved to hold co-ordi- 
nate rank, were perceived to apply with equal strength to Latin aud Greck ; 
and after Latin had once been shown to be more primitive on many points 
than Greek, it was easy to see that the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Scla- 
vonic languages also, contained each a number of formations which it was 
impossible to derive from Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. It was perceived that 
all had to be treated as co-ordinate members of one aud the same class.” 
We submit that this mother-tongue in the background was no result what- 
ever of the so-called discovery of the Sanskrit, and that it was as easily got 
at through the Greek, Latin, Sclavonic, Lithuanian, and German, minus 
the Sanskrit, as with it. The fact of its lying behind a language more or 
less was unimportant. A common grandmother is inferred from two first 
cousins, just as well as from two hundred. ; 

From another point of view the Sanskrit is interesting. It was an 
isolated language, lying apart from and in discontinuity with its congeners. 
But it was no new fact. ‘The Magyar was in the same category. What 
Sanskrit really was, was this—it was a stimulus. It excited wonder; so 
much so, that many modern philologues have scarcely got over the shock. 
What is wanted in philology is the accumulation of facts, order, and com- 
mon sense. In all these there has been an improvement, and the quiet 
collection of new details has been great. Half the discoveries, however, 
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are personal—merely demonstrations that some earlier writer was wrong, 
Almost all the so-called generalizations, in the way of classification, are 
merely corrections of some one’s ill-considered limitation. Again, most 
discoveries in comparative philology are joint-stock affairs. A. sends from 
some outlying locality some new specimen of some new language; B. finds 
a place for it. 

According to Professor Miiller, the Sanskrit was spoken in India in 
Solomon’s time. Perhaps the names of the articles obtained from Ophir he 
regards as a proof. They have a meaning in Sanskrit ; “ If,” he observes, 
“we wished to know from what part of the world gutta percha was first 
imported into England, we might safely conclude that it came from the 
place where the name gutta percha formed part of the spoken language.” 
No. We must also know that it was a product of that country. Bat this 
exception we waive, and again say, no; and we must also know that there 
was only one country where it was in use. The Sanskrit is the “language 
of languages.” This is the speech of the beleagured leather-cutter to the 
municipal Vaubans. In the higher philology, in the deduction of inflections 
from roots, and of roots from something else, what has it done? Are there 
five points settled by it which would not have been settled independently 
of it? We mean by its direct influence, and the new facts it gave. 
Indirectly, it has done mych. When we poke the fire we make a blaze; 
but the elements of heat are just what they were before. India awoke 
Schlegel, who encouraged Lassen, who made many disciples. Are there 
ten men who agree, within ten degrees, as to where Sanskrit was first 

spoken ; as to when it began and ended ; as to whether it is free, or not 

free, from exotic elements ; as to whether, in the extreme form in which 
the grammarians give it, it was ever spoken at all? Is there any proof 
that it was a language adapted to the common use of common life, a lan- 
guage for a good prose literature, a language in which a historian could 
write a plain narrative, or an orator deliver an effective speech? For what 
high question is it a high and undeniable starting-point? What can we 
infer from it without some undue assumption? Is it not a language to 
argue about, rather than a language to argue from? 

Its locality in India was the fact that arrested attention. It was like 
the footstep in Robinson Crusoe’s island; nothing elsewhere, but there 
everything. Had the Sanskrit been found in Hungary it would have been 
put at what it was worth. 

‘* A primrose on the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him ; 
And it was nothing moie.” 


But it was found in India. It was not merely a fly, but a fly in amber; 
and 


“ We wondered how the mischief it came there.” 


With as good men as himself, and with better men than the writer, and 
with ninety-nine hundredths of the c+ sade, he deduces the Celtic, the 
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German, the Lithuanic, the Sclavonic, the Latin, and the Greek, from the 
parts about the present locality of the Sanskrit literature, rather than the 

t locality of the Sanskrit literature from the existing areas of the 
German, the Lithuanic, and their congeners; but new friends, the biolo~ 
gists, might have taught him that to deduce the order from the locality of 
the genus, and (2 fortiori) of the order, is bad zoology. 

We distrust our own judgment, when we differ from Professor Miiller 
as to the merits of the Germaw school of comparative philology. Wé 
make no secret of being tired of the encomiums which it is continually 
passing on itself. When Prior was asked by Louis XIV., whether 
Kensington Palace could boast of such pictures of such victories as 
adorned the walls at Versailles, the answer was, “ No, sire... The me- 
morials of the great things which my master has done, are seen in many 
places; but not in his owm house.” What the Germans understand 
better than the rest of the world is the doctrine of the letter-changes ; and 
those who understand it best have in many cases used it worst. There is 
nothing in the wildest works of the pre-scientific period which is wilder than 
parts of Bopp’s ** Dissertation on the Georgian,” the chapter in the “‘ Deutsche 
Sprache” which treats of the Dacian language, and such an article in Zeuss 
as his one on the word “ Niuthones.” We do not press the doctrine, thatin 
philology, as in mechanics, nothing is stronger than its weakest point, 
Those, however, who do, must demur to praises so liberally bestowed both on 
the above-named writers and others. On the other hand, to more than 
one name, more distinguished than many of those mentioned by Dr. Miiller, 
scant justice seems to be done. This, however, is a matter on which we 
may err. Schlegel may have done all that is claimed for him. He may, 
possibly, like a greater poet, have promoted philological, as Géethe advanced 
biological science. We have generally, however, looked upon his work as 
an advertisment, rather than aught else; and upon his classification of 
languages, as a mere reswmé of the characteristics of their limited groups— 
that represented by the inflected languages of Europe, that represented by the 
Arabic and Hebrew, and that represented by the Chinese. However, the 
credit for the work done by the philologers of other schools awarded by 
Professor Miiller is so irregular that the notice of it had better have beer 
omitted altogether. His doctrine asto the origin of roots is somewhat strange. 
“ Analyse any word you like, and you will find that it expresses a general 
idea peculiar to the individual to which the name belongs. What is the 
meaning of moon ?—the measurer. What is the meaning of sun ?—the 
begetter. What is the meaning of earth?—the ploughed. The old name 
given to animals, such as cows and sheep, was pdésu, the Latin pecus, 
Which means feeders. Animal itself is a later name, and derived from 
anima,'soul. This anima, again, meant, originally, blowing or breathing, 
like spirit from spirare, and was derived from a root an, to blow, which 
gives us anila, wind, in Sanskrit, and anemos, wind in Greek, Ghost, the 
German geist, is based on the same conception. It is eonneeted with gust, 
with yeast, and even with the hissing and boiling geysers of Iceland. Soul 
ig the Gothic saivala, and this is clearly related to another Gothic word, 
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saive, which means the sea. The sea was called saivs, from a root si, or 
sto, the Greek seis, to shake; it means the tossed about-water, in contra- 
distinction to stagnant or running water. The soul being called saivala, 
we see that it was originally conceived by Teutonic nations as a sea within, 
heaving up and down with every breath, and reflecting heaven and earth 
on the mirrors of the deep.” “Analyse any word you like”; well and 
good ; but the words that follow are those that Professor Miiller likes—twe 
should like the analysis of J, buzz, and whizz. One of the weak points of 
the hypothesis suggested by the extract we have given is that it ignores the 
pronouns, some of which, in spite of their name, are the very oldest words 
in language. Men pointed to objects, and said this or that (or their 
equivalents) as soon as they did anything. Another defect is its partial 
character. The words quoted are simply individual instances, and, instance 
for instance, ‘ whizz” and “ buzz” are, at least, as clearly connected with 
imitation as “ soul” is with “ sea” and “seid.” The real question is the 
value of the class that these particular instances represent. That they 
represent different classes is clear, not one of which is co-extensive with 
Language. Of Language’s vast domain, the class represented by certain un- 
doubted and undeniable imitative words covers one portion ; the class 
represented by certain undoubted and undeniable interjections covers 
another ; and the class represented by “ ghost” and “soul” may possibly 
(for we do not even admit the etymologies asa matter of course) cover 
another. Which covers the largest space is to be determined by care and 
counting, not by hard words and bold assertions. 

; The details of the doctrine are, moreover, hasty—over hasty. If 
“* moon” comes from the root meaning “ measure” what does the root 
meaning “ measure,” come from? If “sun” is synonymous with “ beget- 
ter,” what is “ beget?” This is the elephant on the back of the tortoise. 
Are we really asked to believe, that with a sun to shine by day, anda 
moon to shine by night, the men and women, whose senses were struck by 
their light, had no names for them until the intellect arrived at such notions 
as measurement and generation ? Had inland Germans no name for soul 
until they saw the sea, or the sea, in the mouth of an islander who swam 
and fished in it, no name until men talked of shaking? 

Upon the merits of Professor Miiller’s philological labours it is needless 
to pass an opinion. No work is so unexceptionable as to preclude differences 
of opinion on unsettled and unstudied questions. On many of these we 
unwillingly differ, not only from Professor Miiller, but from the whole 
school, in which, as a German, he takes his pride. When such is the case, 
a statement of objections is better than indiscriminate eulogy. It would be 
no compliment to say that his work on the science of language is the best 
of its kind in our language—perhaps in any. It might be this, and yet be 
abad one. We might almost say thatit might, at one and the same time, 
be both the best and worst; so little can its value be tested by its relative 
merits. It would, however, be a book of mark if the literature of compa- 
rative philology were tenfold what it is in mass, and double what it is in 
value ; and Professor Miiller will be a philologer of the first class, even 
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if he pass through the world without going into the ultimate origin of such 
roots as “sun” and “ moon.” He has an ardent love for his subject, and 
we measure his merits by his enthusiasm. He does not love his subject, 
whatever he thinks to the contrary, because it is a grand one. It is neither 
better nor worse than many others; it simply has its place in the cosmos 
of human knowledge. But he loves it because he excels in it, and this is 
the case with all great masters. At any rate the world knows it, 
if they do not. “‘ No discovery,” remarks a modern reviewer of an essay 
on the “ Origin of Language,” “since the days of Newton, is equal to 
that by which it has been found that the vast population which 
extends from Cape Comorin to John o’ Groat’s House, are, with trifling 
exceptions, members of the same family of nations. The science of com- 
parative philology, has found a sort of magic telescope, by which Celts, 
Germans, Danes, Greeks, Romans, Persians, Hindus, and Sclaves are seen 
dimly forth on their wanderings in the pre-historic period—from the com- 
mon cradle of their race—carrying with them the same Penates, the same 
civilization, and the same words of speech, symbols of affection, passion, 
and relation, destined after the darkness of many centuries, to reveal their 
primeval fraternity. The traditions of every nation in some measure 
verify the conclasions of science. Every European race has looked towards 
the East as the land of the mysterious origin of human existence. The 
Scandinavians were led by Odin from <Asa-land, the Cymri asserted that 
the fabulous chief, Ha the Great, led them originally from the Hellespont 
to the Isle of Great Britain ; while the Indians retained a mythic remem- 
brance of their lost Paradise of the North—and the Persians, the most 
stationary of all, placed the sacred birthplace of their ancestors in their 
own favoured land of Iran. It is the object of the very learned work of 
M. Pictet, by the comparative study of the nomenclature of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, Irish, Gaelic, German, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, and all the other 
descendants of the common Aryan ancestral tongue, to discover, and put 
together the buried remains of the lost language, and by means of its 
vocabulary to determine, as far as possible, the social and moral condition 
and locality of this primitive Aryan race. But the prospects of compara- 
tive philology are not bounded here. The Aryan race, compared with 
the Semitic and the Tauranian races, made a late appearance in the history 
of the world. The affinity of the Aryan languages, among themselves, 
have brought philologers to the irresistible conclusion that they are the 
offspring of a common parent: far otherwise is it with the Turanian lan- 
guages. Though these occupy by far the largest portion of the earth, 
namely all but India, Arabia, Asia Minor and Europe, according to some 
authors, there is not a single principle which can be proved to pervade them 
at all.” Professor Max Miiller, however, has a great deal to say on the same 
side; so that, on this topic, philology has yet a great deal of labour to go 
through before we can expect agreement. ‘Two well koown naturalists, 
as the story goes, remarkable for the elegance of their style and for the suc- 
cess of their publicatious, as well as for the soundness of their investigations, 
were walking home in a fine, rollicking manner from the over-hospitable table 
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of one of their brother zoologists. They had dined, and that in the best, or 
worst sense of the word, and their publisher was with them. “ A fine state,” 
said he, “ for two literary men to be found in.” “ Say scientific,” hicconghed 
the first ; ‘* Savans, at least,” said the second, and so the two went home 
undetermined on what particular society or institution all the credit which 
their happy state of mind might reflect. Joking apart, Professor Miiller’s 
lectures on the science of Language make a first-rate book, containing a 
great deal of information about what has already been proved to he true 
of the formation of language, and abont its relation to thought as its 
exponent, which cannot fail to interest the most unlearned reader. 


BARRY THE PAINTER. 


Tue world is not so bad as it is painted. ‘There is more charity—more 
gentleness—more tender sympathy in it, than we give it credit for. To 
be sure, we meet instances of rough treatment now and then; people will 
look wise, and moral, and respectable, and, betimes grow virtuously indig- 
nant, and work themselves up into conditions of the most exemplary 
caloric, These are a benevolent section, they are—all honourable men, no 
doubt, who have never gone astray themselves, And so, Paterfamilias 
yonder (stern and reverend type of moral integrity), distends his cheeks— 
plunges his hands solemnly down into the lowest depths of his front 
pockets, and mutters mysteriously about something touching the vital 
interests of society. ‘‘ Our wives and daughters, sir,” etc., etc. He is 
prodigiously heated on this score. Still, after all, the world leans gently 
and kindly towards poor humanity. Who can read through the wayward 
and chequered life of Oliver Goldsmith—child of error and genius—with- 
out pausing lovingly upon every phase of it, culling therefrom everything 
that was good, and pure, and holy, and forgetting—~ whilst our hearts cling 
to his memory—that with that geuius were linked all the imperfections of 
his man’snature? We will not stoop to canvass those faults, while we have 
something better and more elevated for our contemplation; we draw a 
decent veil over them; we are interested solely in those brighter parts of 
character which recommend themselves to our sympathy and love. There 
is Sterne, too; his character might not bear minute dissection, yet, in those 
strange flashes of humour and sentiment, do we ever stop to hold inquisi- 
tion as to whether his manner of life was inconsistent with his fine 
thoughts? We like him for being a witty, sparkling. sentimental fellow, 
winning from us our tears and laughter alternately, and never dreaming, nor 
taking the trouble to inquire, whether the man who would shed tears over 
the body of a dead donkey, could be guilty of the enormity of castigating 
his own wife. 

And, again, there is Claience Mangan—poor Clarence Mangan—whose 
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bright spirit but the other day left this earth; his life is yet unwritten,* 
but his genius, and his virtues, and his faults are familiar to us all. Do 
we not rather, with gentle hand, cast flowers upon his grave, than string 
together a ghastly catalogue of errors, drawn from a life clouded by mis- 
fortune ? 
‘“* Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 

By passion pene as 

But yet the light that astray 

Was light om Heaven.” 


So ‘sung Robert Burns—another on the roll of fame, whose memory has 
been rendred dear to us by his faults, because those very faults, reducing 
the man to a human standard, bring him, as it were, more within the pale 
of our sympathy. 

The life of James Barry the painter was, like those we have alluded to, 
a life of lights and shadows ; he was one of our own race and clime, teem- 
ing with passion, and genius, and deep turbulert thought; his struggles 
with poverty and the world were many; his end melancholy ; his triumph 
brilliant and unequivocal. He felt within himself the elements of great 
power, and nobly, patiently, perseveringly, he devoted himself! to their 
development. He laboured hard, but with him it was a labour of love. 

Cork, along with all its numerous other honours, can claim that of being 
the birth place of Barry. He was born there, on the eleventh of October, 
1741, and was the eldest son of John Barry; his mother’s name was 
Reordan, she claimed to be of gentle lineage, for according to her account 
her family possessed considerable property in the county Cork. The re- 
volution of William III., deprived them of every strip of it. His father 
was a builder and ship owner, but only on a very small scale indeed; he 
was a poor and industrious man, and earned a livelihood by trading be- 
tween England and Ireland. He, too, it appears had some pretensions to 
aristocratic blood, for he claimed kindred with the ‘Earl of Barrymore. 
How far this is true we are not aware, nor do we care to inquire; we 
learn this much, which is more to the purpose, that he was an honest, 
hard-working tradesman, and fhad early intended that his son James 
should follow in his footsteps. James was accordingly placed on board 
the vessel, and actually made several voyages ; but even while a boy, with 
his sailor’s jacket on him, the talent for art was ever giving evidence of 
itself. He sketched the line of coast as he went falong with a piece of 
chalk, and covered the deck with figures, to-the great prejudice of his 
sailor duties. His father saw there was no use in trying to chain him 


* There is a spirited and vigorous sketch of Mangan, by John Mitchel, 
prefixed to an edition of his poems, published in America. He was, we believe, 
personally acquainted with the poet, so that his estimate of his character and 

nius should on that account be more acute. But it is, after all, but an out- 

e; it is too short, and too deficient in minute%etail for a regular biography. 
Mr. Hayes, the compiler of ‘‘ Hayes’ Ballad Poetry,” who is at present in 
Australia, has, we are told, abundant materials for a biography, written by 
Mangan himself. We hope they will not remain long unused. 
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down to a pursuit for which he had no taste; so he permitted him to give 
up coasting, and to receive such instruction as the Cork school could 
afford. Poor man, hé hated drawing, he had got a surfeit of it; the 
walls of his house were covered all over with absurd figures, and his bo 
had given up an industrious calling, for what he considered a life of idle- 
ness and inactivity. 

Barry was not like ordinary boys. He was studious and serous, and 
rarely took part in the gaieties of his companions. His whole soul, even 
as a boy, was eaten up with a passion for his art; he remained up entire 
nights in study, and frightened his mother and sisters out of their lives, 
lest he might burn the house. They thought, too, that he would injure his 
health, and so the candles, which he purchased with whatever few pence 
he could scrape together, were stolen from him, and Barry was left in the 
dark. Determined to make provision against peculation of this kind, he 
locked the door, and no entreaty would induce him to open it for any pur- 
pose, not even to make his bed. It is said he seldom slept in bed. 
Here we perceive the same ascetic habits of life, the same disregard for all 
material comforts, for which his late years were so remarkable. Still, there 
were gleams of sunshine. He would sometimes break out, and revel in all 
the pastimes of his associates, and play madder pranks than any of them. 
His first effort was illustrating some fables published by a Cork bookseller. 
As ke grew up, his desire for improvement increased. He bad a quick, 
clear perception, and a retentive memory, and picked up a good deal of 
literary and some scientific knowledge. Still his studies were desultory, 
his stock of books few and not over well selected, and his means too small 
to purchase any. He borrowed books from his friends, and was in the 
habit of transcribing passages, and oftentimes even whole volumes. There 
is an anecdote of his acquaintance with Burke, which shows his great in- 
dustry in this way. They got into a disputation on the subject of the fine 
arts. Barry maintained his own view vigorously, and, in sustainment of 
it, quoted a passage from a work then published anonymously, the cele- 
brated “ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful.” Burke refused to receive 
this as an authority, and ridiculed it as a wild and dreamy theory. Barry 
grew so warm in the argument, that Burke at length yielded, and confessed 
himself the author of the work which Parry quoted. Of course, Barry was 
in ecstasies, produced the essay, which he had taken the trouble of tran- 
scribing, and embraced Burke in bis enthusiasm. From this night may be 
traced the commencement of a friendship—true to the last—between those 
two men—the greatest artist and the most gifted orator and statesman this 
country has ever produced. 

In the year 1763, he painted in oils a “ Dead Christ,” “ Susana and 
the Elders,” “ Aineas escaping from the Burning of Troy,” “ Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,” and “ Daniel in the Liou’s Den.” He was then twenty-two years 
of age. The following year he came to Dublin, bringing these and another 
picture—* The Baptism of the King of Cashel.” In the sketch of Barry, 
prefixed to his works, and published in 1809, there is an extract from an 
article in the “ European Magazine,” giving an account of this painting. 
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The title they give it is, “ St. Patrick Baptizing the King on the sea coast 
of Cashel,” and in the recent edition of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters,” 
the same mistake is made. The subject is commemorative of an incident 
in the life of St. Patrick, and affords admirable scope for the exercise of 
artistic talent. 

The saint is represented pouring water upon the head of the king; in 
planting his crozier on the earth he strikes his foot with the spiked end of 
it, and a stream of blood gushes forth. The saint, so absorbed is he with 
the duties of his sacred ministry, never perceives what he has done, and 
the king, equally impressed with its solemnity, is insensible to the pain, or 
believing it is an essential portion of the baptism, shows no evidence of 
suffering. The guards, who are in attendance, horrified at the injury done 
to their royal master, advance to strike down the saint, but are restrained 
by the women, who bow their heads in reverential awe before the cere- 
mony. ‘Through the influence of Burke, he got a place for this painting 
in an exhibition which the Society for Improving Husbandry, Manufacturers, 
and other Usetul Arts, were then holding. The committee thought fa- 
vourably of it, and gave it a prominent place in their exhibition. It was 
the great attraction of the Art department. Newspaper critics praised it 
lavishly. Connoiseurs in art came and pronounced favourably upon it, the 
general public were in raptures with it; yet nobody knew who the author 
was. There was plenty of sage gossipping and mysterious whispering. 
Mrs. Jones had it on the best authority, in fact, from one who had reason 
to know, that this was the work of a lady in a very distinguished circle, 
who had particular reasons for concealing her name. But Miss Browne 
knew quite the contrary. She knew that it was merely a copy from one 
of the old masters, and imported by a foreign artist. Several other people 
knew several other things, and were armed with the most unquestionable 
information on the matter. In the midst of all this admiration, and 
curiosity, and gossip, there was Barry, a roughly-shapen, awkward-looking 
boy (for he was nothing more) moving amongst the crowd of admirers 
who gathered round his picture, his black Celtic eye flashing, and his face 
pale with excitement and triumph, nobody knew who he was, and nobody 
remarked the eager, breathless attention with which he hung upon every 
word, and watched every look of those around him. One day he could no 
longer restrain himself, and confessed the authorship of it. Very wise 
people present looked from the picture to the artist, and smiled dubiously. 
Poor Barry, who could have believed it possible for one so rough and simple 
to trace with so perfect a hand such lines of fine thought as were there re- 
presented! He turned away, chagrined and disappointed, and made his 
way to Burke. 

In Gilbert’s admirable “* History of the City of Dublin” there is a brief 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Royal Dublin Society’s School of 
Drawing, which owes its origin to the institution we have referred to. 
There is, we believe, no history of the Dublin Society published, although 
the importance of such a work cannot be too highly estimated, for the 
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history of , it would be the history of Ireland's industrial progress in 
manufactures and agriculture, 

The.first effort to foster a talent for the fine arts in this country, ap- 
pears to have been made by Mr. Samuel Madden, who generously placed 
a sum of money in the hands of the Society, to be distributed in premiums 
to such students as would most distinguish themselves. Encouraged by 
the success of this effort, they arranged with Robert West, an eminent 
artist, who had studied ynder some of the best masters on the continent, to 
give lessons to a limited number of pupils, at his academy, in George's 
lane. The number of Society members increased, and the necessity of 
having a house entirely devoted to their purposes became evident ; accord- 
ingly we find that a committee was appointed for the purpose of getting 
a house for the objects of the Society. The house procured was in Shaw’s- 
court, an obscure place off Dame-street. Here they held their meetings ; 
the first was on the 10th February, 1757, the Earl of Lanesborough in the 
chair. On the 3d of March, 1757, two rooms were allocated to the use of 
Mr. West and his pupils. Amongst those who studied at Shaw’s-court 
Academy, there are some distinguished names—Dixon, and George 
Barrett, the celebrated landscape painter, and principal founder of the 
Royal Academy of London. The following extract gives an interesting 
account of their “ goings on” in this old school of art. ‘ We had some 
students who studied statuary alone, and they modelled in clay. Cunning- 
ham (brother to the poet) invented the small basso-relievo portraits in 
wax of the natural colours; they had oval frames, and convex crystal 
glasses, and were in great fashion. Berville, a most enthusiastic French- 
man, full of professional ardour, studied with us; and Van Nost, the ecele- 
brated statuary, often came amongst us; he did the fine pedestrian statue 
of Lord Blakeny, erected in Sackville-street. The members of the Dublin 
Society, composed of the Lord Lieutenant and most of the nobility and 
others, frequently visited our Academy to see our goings on, and some of 
the lads were occasionally sent to Rome to study the Italian masters.” 

Barry's life in Dublin does not appear to have been distinguished by 
any particular work of art. He devoted himself zealously to his profes- 
sion whilst there, and derived a vast deal of improvement from such 
models as came under his attention and study. We hear, however, that 
the studio was sometimes abandoned for the theatre and tavern. Barry, 
in his younger days, used to be a boon companion. One night, as he re- 
turned home from some convivial party, he came to the conclusion that to 
his wealth could be traced the root of all his dissipation—so he threw his 
money into the Liffey, aud locked himself up again with his art-studies, 
His extraordinary attachment to his profession, and his determination to 

can be well understood from a passage in one of his letters, 
written about this time. He says :—“ My nights and other leisure (which I 
have but seldom) are laid out upon volumes of antiques, and whatever else 
I can come at. At present I have little to show that I value. My work 
is all underground—digging and laying foundation—which, with God's 
assistance, I may hereafter find the use of. I every day centre more and 
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tore upon the art. 1 give myself totally to it, and, except honotr aiid 
éonseience, am determined to renounce everything else. Though this may 
‘appear enthusiastic or extravagant, it is really the state of my mind.” 

In the year 1764, Barry left Dublin, and accompanied some of Mr. 
Burke’s family to London. He was then about twenty-three years of age, 
and commencing life under the best possible auspices. He had succeeded 
in securing the friendship of Burke ; this was worth something, for Burke 
was considered the most brilliant and gifted man of his time; and his 
opinion, connected with any matter of literature or art, would have been re 
¢eived as a positive law. No person would have had the audacity to question 
anything coming from this intellectual giant. Besides, he was personally 
intimate with every man of mark at the time. We can well imagine, then, 
with what bright hopes of future success Burry left the shores of his own 
country. Even already he had tasted some of its sweetness—his picture 
in the exhibition had won universal admiration—but this only served to 
whet still more his appetite—to render him still more passionately eager 
for those golden fruits, so fair and tempting in the distance, but oftentimes 
bringing with them little else than bitterness, when their attainment has 
been secured. How many lives have helped to point this moral? How 
many pure souls, kindled with the fire of a divine enthusiasm, have gone 
forth on the world to strive and toil patiently, earnestly, that when at 
length the fairy goddess—at whose shrine peace, and love, and all wete 
sacrificed—rises within view, and stretches forth her hand; the wretched 
votary can only receive it with palsied effort—youth and strength have 
been lost in the race, and now that it is won—what has he for his reward 
but a wreath of cypress? Burke lost no time in procuring employment 
for the young artist. He was always willing to give a helping hand to 
talent, wherever he could find it, and so we meet Barry next copying 
oil paintings by W. Stewart, better known at that time as * Athenian 
Stewart.” His connexion with this man was of immense importance to 
him, for it gave him the means of earning his bread, the first and most 
indispensable of all other things, and along with that he got time to look 
about him, to become acquainted with the lions, and to learn the ups and 
downs of every thing going ov. He got some very excellent ideas also upon 
the general aspect of art and artists of that period, as can be seen by his 
letters to his friend Dr. Sleigh of Cork, a gentleman to whom, as he confessed 
himself, he was “ indebted for whatever education, abilities, and prospects 
of future fortune and fame he might have in the world.” Barry, notwith- 
standing that morosenessof temperament for which his friendsso much blamed 
him in his later years, had still withal a vast deal of generous impulse, and 
kindly sympathy. 

His friends, and especially Burke—who agreed to pay his travelling, 
expenses and to settle fifty pounds a year on him while abroad—saw that, 
in order to cultivate his taste thoroughly, it would be neccssary for him to 
go to Rome, where he would have an opportunity of studying the best 
models of art. Barry, too, was most anxious for it, it had become the dream 
of his life to pass his days and nights in communion with those great 
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masters, whom he reverenced as being something more than human, We 
find him, then, in the latter part of the year 1765 leaving for the continent. 
During his way out he wrote frequently to the Burke family, and dealt in 
his letters with every imaginable topic, men and manners, and scenery, 
They are composed of the most heterogeneous elements. Art criticisms— 
adventures, and affectionate inquiries after his family at home. Still his 
mind chiefly turns upon art, and he gives detailed accounts of all he saw 
worth speaking of, of the pictures in the Palais Royal—the Luxembourg, 
Versailles—etc. ; occasionally he grows bitter and cynical, and complains of 
his not receiving as much courtesey and consideration as he ought. Mr, 
William Burke, brother to the great Burke, seeks to reprove this fault in 
his character. In one of the numerous, kind, and friendly letters he addressed 
to him he says : 

‘* My dear Barry, in the beginning of life peculiarities will not do. They 
hurt ourselves, not the world, who will go their own way in spite of us; 
you will find their impediments in your road to wealth, or if you despise 
wealth, you do not, I am sure, despise honest fame, and you will find any 
indulgence of whim and peculiarity a grand obstacle in your way, by 
robbing you of the opportunity of proper studies, and consequently impede 
at least your perfecting yourself in your art.” Barry appears to have been 
rather delicate, we find Mr. Burke recommending him to leave off his 
delicacy, and to go through a regular course of anatomy, knife in hand. The 
next time we hear from him he is writing from Turin. Describing his 
journey through the south of France he writes: ‘‘We may in England 

. talk as much as we please of cultivation and plenty, but I must honestly 
confess that I never before saw any thing but the faint glimmerings of it, 
compared with this country, where nature seems ambitious of doing every 
thing herself . . . . This, and the crowds of busy contented people, which 
cover, as one may say, the whole face of the country, which make a strong 
but melancholy contrast to a miserable land which I cannot help thinking 
of sometimes, you will not be at any loss to know that I mean Ireland, and 
that I glance at the extensive unpeopled wastes, where only now and then 
one is to see some meagre scared fellow, who bas almost a day's journey to 
drive cattle to a habitation, very little of which falls to his share out of the 
market that is made up of them for other countries.” 

Barry’s life in Rome was by no means a pleasant one. He was of 
an unbending disposition, with a vast deal of pride of intellect and self- 
opinion, which very often led him into a contemptuous depreciation of 
those around him. Let him take up an idea, and nothing on earth would 
induce him to abandon it. No fear of injuring his worldly prospects 
would deter him from expressing his notions about men and things in 
general with the greatest possible candour. Burke wrote to him on this 
subject, and impressed upon him the absolute necessity of avoiding all 
collision with the members of his profession. ‘ Again and again, my dear 
Barry,” he says, “ we must be at peace with our species, if not for their 
sakes, yet very much for our own.” Still Barry pursued the bent of his 
own nature, uninfluenced by friend or foe. He devoted himself to his 
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profession with a wondrous intensity of application, and went on quarrel- 
ing with his associates and superiors, and became, meantime, a great 
artist. No one could think that he was an amiable man—unot at all; he 
had a rude, unconciliatory manner—a habit of self-assertion—and a 
curious, wayward disposition, which could make him anything but a 
favourite generally. Still, those who knew him intimately liked him most, 
and perhaps this is the best test of a really estimable man. Barry left 
Rome for England, in 1770, having spent five years there. He visited the 
Galleries of Turin and Milan on his way home. 

Let us pause now, and consider what this man was, as we find him on 
his way back to England, to take a share in the struggle for wealth and 
fame. From the time when, as a boy, he sketched, with a piece of chalk, 
rude figures upon the deck of his father’s vessel, down to the day when he 
stood before his Pandora, which had grown under his hands until it 
became the crowning labour of his whole life, his’ soul was filled with a 
deep, earnest passion to become great. His life was one continued act of 
sacrifice and self-denial. In poverty—in absolute want—under which a 
less heroic spirit would have fallen prostrate, we see him bearing up man- 
fully, ennobled by ambition and sustained by a simple love of art, against 
depression and dissipation, to which, under the peculiar circumstances of 
his life, he might have become an easy victim. 


“‘ So at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it.” 


This was not Barry’s case : he still struggled on resolutely, toiling night 
and day. He was determined to win, come what would. In Rome he 
learned much. The vague notions of beauty in art, which he had enter- 
tained before his mind received a sufficient degree of culture, were now 
more settled and definite in character. He was a painter, not alone in 
power of design and greatness of conception, but also in the mere mecha- 
nical art of giving shape to ideas, which is only to be attained by the most 
constant and laborious application. Thus trained—fresh from the contem- 
plation of those mighty works of genius which had communicated a 
peculiar tone to his manner and thought—he arrived in England. He had 
the advantage of the most powerful influence ; for Burke was still, as ever, 
his firm and faithful friend. Yet Barry, with his unfortunately irritable 
temper and his proud, unrelenting spirit, could quarrel even with him. In 
a moment of bitter feeling he called Sir Joshua Reynolds, with a con- 
temptuous snarl, “ a man who painted faces ;” and in the difference which 
arose between himself and Burke—his staunchest supporter—not even the 
dictates of gratitude nor the promptings of his own interest could restrain 
him. Doctor Brocklesby, who was most solicitous about Barry’s welfare, 
wished to turn his attention to portrait painting, which at that time was 
the most lucrative branch of the profession; and as a beginning Burke 
was to sit for his portrait. He waited on Barry several times for this 
purpose, but invariably Barry had some important engagement to attend 
to ; and fancying that he could detect in Burke’s manner some intention to 
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reflect upon his position, he intiniated to Burke one day, in a most haughty 
and peremptory tone of manner, that it would be impossible for him to 
take a sitting without a previous notice of twenty-four hours. Burke very 
naturally grew tired of waiting on his caprices, so he wrote to him, saying 
that he had simply consented to sit at the request of Dr. Brocklesby, and 
that he always called at such times as he thonght would most suit his 
convenience. To this letter Barry replied, to the effect that it was some 
time since he found it necessary to train himself in such dispositions and 
habits of mind as were, in his judgment, best calcnlated to carry him with 
Ce and ease through a situation every way encompassed with thorns and 

ifficulties ; and he did flatter himself with the hopes of being able, by 
that time, to meet any attack upon his quiet with a proportionable degree 
of patience and serenity of mind. In that, however, he was mistaken, for 
Burke’s letter had exceedingly vexed him. He added, that as to the 
picture, it was a miserable subject to be made the ground of a quarrel 
between them. “TI will paint it,” he concludes, “ as I always was ear- 
nestly inclined to do, when I can get a sitting upon the terms that are 
granted to all other painters. I only begged the notice of a day before- 
hand, and you well know that much more is required by others ; and, from 
the very nature of the thing, it must be evident that this business cannot 
be carried on without it.” 

In reply to this, Burke wrote a mild and conciliatory letter, but Barry 
was determined not to abandon his quarrel so readily, so we find a cool- 
ness between them for some time afterwards. Shortly after his return to 
London he painted “ Venus Rising from the Sea.” His next picture was 
“ Jupiter and Juno.” Mercury Inventing the Lyre” is considered one 
of Barry’s best pictures. While engaged in painting it, Burke strolled in 
one day, and asked him what he was at. “ Only this trifle,” said Barry, 
pointing to the picture; ‘* You know the story of how Mercury found a 
tortoise-shell on the sea shore at sunrise, and fashioned it into a musical 
instrument.” ‘I do,” said Burke, “and an excellent moral it contains 
too—the fruits of early rising. I will give you a companion to it— 
‘Narcissus Wasting Time Looking at Himself in the Fountain’—an image 
of sloth and vanity.” Barry adopted the suggestion, and painted the 
“Narcissus.” His “ Death of General Wolfe” is a fine picture,* but 
people wondered at the idea of painting a General and soldiers of the time 
of George the Third, fighting naked against a whole army; and certainly 
to an unprofessional eye the propriety of such a design would naturally 
appear rather questionable. But Barry’s mind was cast in an antique 
mould, The old masters were the heroes of his idolatry; and even at the 
risk of shocking modern sensibilities he generally followed the rule of 

* There is also a ‘‘ Death of Wolfe,” by West. It is remarkable—if for 
nothing else—for being the first historical picture in which the characters wore 
the costume of the Opera to which they belonged. An absurd adherence to 


the antique school of painting induced the artists of that time to dress up their 
characters in the arms and drapery of old Rome. West was the first to make 


an inroad upon this ridiculous fashion, which was evidently at variance with 
every principle of correct representation. 
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‘** Leaving every beauty free, 
To sink or swell as Heaven pleases.” 

In the year 1775 Barry published his “ Inquiry into the Real and 
Imaginary Obstructions to the Progress of Art in England.” This essay. 
is principally a defence of the position of Art in England, and a confuta- 
tion of the theory of Montesquieu, who wanted to show that there was 
something in the very atmosphere and manner of life in England inimical 
to the full development of artistic talent. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Art agreed with Barry for the 
decoration of their rooms in the Adelphi; and when he commenced this 
labour, which took him six years to accomplish, he had only sixteen shil- 
lings, Still he worked on, devoting himself to his labour with unremit- 
ting zeal for six years. The Society allowed him some small thing to give 
him food while he was engaged with them. He needed nothing more, so 
deeply absorbed was he with the task before him, The subject he selected 
was human improvement; and in order to illustrate that he painted six 
pictures, representing man in his primitive state, and then his gradual 
progress towards civilization and refinement. During the progress of these 
pictures his intimacy with Burke grew as warm as ever. Burke proposed 
that they should dine togethergand Barry agreed, but insisted that it 
should be at his own house. We see the great Edmund Burke—the 
orator and statesman—in the wretched and comfortless home of the poor 
artist, and we see Barry putting a pair of tongs in his hands, and telling 
him ‘to look to the steaks while he went to fetch the porter.” It was a 
miserable room where they dined on this steak, purchased by Barry him- 
self at the Oxford market ; but the sketches of the Adelphi pictures, and 
the unfinished painting of Pandora, hung upon the walls, ‘ 

The Adelphi pictures were at length finished. The great men of the 
day—Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Johnson, and Boswell, and Goldsmith— 
all went to see them, and pronounced them wonderful, Johnson moved 
about, jostled himself into a good position, and looked as if he were going 
to deliver himself of some tremendously important opinion. Boswell 
stood behind—note-book in hand—ready to catch every stray crumb of 
criticism that might fall from the great man’s lips, “Sir,” said the old 
Doctor, ‘“* whatever the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. 
There is a grasp of mind which you find no where else.” Barry was 
elected professor of painting to the Royal Academy, but his life there was 
by no means ahappy one. His irritable and supercilious temper got him 
constantly into difficulties. He was always quarrelling with somebody or 
other, His first lecture was delivered on the 2ud of March, 1784, to a 
crowded audience. Even then his unhappy disposition to quarrel with his 
brother artists evinced itself. He eulogised the old masters, and sought 
to cast contempt upon the painters of his time. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
was president of the Royal Academy, and, as such, obliged to attend, did 
not escape ; but he bore it all patiently, and, as he says himself, “ fell 
asleep only at the personalities.” Sir Joshua died in 1792, and Barry 
forgot all his resentment and petty jealousy, and spoke a hearty and 
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eloquent eulogy on him at one of his public lectures in the Academy, 
The Marchioness of Thomond, touched by this act of generosity, made him 
a present of Sir Joshua’s painting chair. In this chair Goldsmith and 
Johnson sat, and Mrs. Siddous, when Reynolds painted her as the Tragic 
Muse. Upon the edge of the petticoat the words “ Joshua Reynolds 
pinxit” appear. Mrs. Siddons, perceiving this, said, “ what an odd place, 
Sir Joshua, to place your name.” “ Sarely, Mrs. Siddons,” he replied, 
you can have no objection that an old friend's name should go down to 
pos‘erity at the tail of your petiicoat !” Barry’s letter to the Dilletanti 
Society brought upon him the wrath of all his brother Academicians, They 
presented a petition to the King for his removal from the Academy, and 
the King complied with their request. Barry, after this, for a considerable 
time, was to all intents and purposes a raging lunatic. 

Robert Southey, writing to Coleridge, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of him: “I knew Barry, and have been admitted into his den, in 
his worst, that is to say, his maddest days, when he was employed about 
his Pandore. He wore at that time an old coat of green baize, bat from 
which time had taken all the green that incrustations of paint and dirt had 
not covered. His wig was one which you might suppose he had borrowed 
from a scare crow, all round it there projected a fringe of his own gray 
hair. He lived alone in a house which was never cleaned, and he slept in 
a bed-stead with no other furniture than a blanket nailed on the one side; 
I wanted him to visit me—‘ No,’ he said, ‘he would not go out by day, 
because he could not spare time from his great picture, and if he went out 
in the evening the Academicians would waylay him and murder him.’ - 
In this solitary, sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very probably for 
want of food sufficiently nourishing, and after lying two or three days 
under his blanket, he had just strength enough to crawl to his own door, 
open it, and lay himself down with a paper in his hand, o1 which he had 
written his will, to be carried to the house of Mr. Carlyle, ia Soho Square. 
There he was taken care of, and the danger from which he had thus 
escaped seems to have cured his mental hallucinations. He cast his slough 
afterwards ; appeared decently dressed, in his own gray hair, and mixed 
in such society as he liked. I should have told you that before his illness 
he had, with much persuasion, been induced to spend a night at some per- 
son’s house in the country. When he came down to breakfast the next 
morning, and was asked how he had rested, he said remarkably well; he 
had not slept in sheets for many years, and really he thought it was a very 
comfortable thing.” 

In the November of 1806, Barry died. In that miserable house, lying 
on that wretched “ bed-stead, with no other furniture than a blanket 
nailed on one side,” he sunk down under the chilling hand of death. There 
was not a friend near to soothe his last moments—not a tongue to speaka 
word of consolation. It was a sad ending to a life of bitter, cheerless 
toil. Burke came, and shed tears, when he saw his poor friend—the 
stubborn, wayward, yet, withal, trne-hearted Irishman. His mind went 
back to their first interview—to the promise of his early years—to his 
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jus and his misfortunes. Who could have thought that a crown of 
thorns was to be the only reward for all that genius and labour? Burke 
had his body removed to the Academy, and from thence to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Jn the Fine Arts Gallery of the Royal Dublin Society there 
is an original picture by him, representing the scene in “‘ Cymbeline,” in 
which Iachimo watches Imogen sleeping. We have thus passed rapidly 
through the leading incidents of Barry’s life, which, for various reasons, is 
fraught with a peculiar interest for Irishmen. On the list of native artists 
his name should stand foremost. In power and brilliancy of imagination 
he had no equal of his own time ; and the works of his which still remain 
are characterized by a dignity of tone and a classic elegance which entitle 
him to a place amongst the greatest masters of the art. 





THE VAGARIES OF CRITICISM. 


THERE exists a notion that a critic, as a general rule, is an ill-natured 
person, given to “spy into abuses,” and fond of imagining “ faults that 
are not.” Into the truth of this assumption it is not our present purpose 
to enter, because it would involve too much discussion, and probably lead 
to no definite end or use. But the character of the several matters touched 
upon by critics is, perhaps, a more interesting theme. Were we asked 
** What is, or rather, what ought a theatrical notice to be?” we should 
reply thus :—A theatrical critique should be a clear, plain, exposition of 
the writer’s opinions upon the drama; the subject of his commentary, its 
plot, action, characters, and situations; its language, and morality, or 
immorality. This should be accompanied by an impartial and sound 
examination of the performers’ respective capacity and power to conceive 
and impersonate the parts entrusted to their skill and care. The critic 
should have the moral courage to point out what, in his judgment, he con- 
sidered defects, whether of the drama or of those engaged in its representa- 
tion; at the same time awarding commendation and approval, whenever 
and by whomsoever deserved ; and, beyond all, giving, also, his reasons 
for his expression of opinion. 

To do this correctly, judiciously, and truthfully, requires ability of a 
superior—we might add, a peculiar—order; and, also, experience in the 
investigation of such matters. We assume that the possession of such 
ability will not be contradicted by that class of writers to which the duty 
of furnishing theatrical notices to the public press is usually entrusted, 
however much other persons might be disposed to question their right to 
such possession. The gentlemen by whom those writers are commissioned 
to “ do” the theatres, either pre-suppose their talents as equal to their tasks, 
and so doing never read their lucubrations, or they hold the office in 
such low estimate that the notices, in connexion with its functions, are not 
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really worth attention or revision. We are involuntarily led into this train, 
of thought, in consequence of the manner in which the drama, and all. 
dramatic matters, in our metropolitan places of amusement, are treated 
by those gentlemen (with some exceptions) who favour the public with the 
results of their notions on histrionism and its various professors, 

Conceding scholarship to any one of the class of writers to which wemore 
particularly allude, we are prepared to uphold that that accomplishment is 
not of itself sufficient to enable him to judge truly of a drama, or of the 
performance of a drama, whether lyric, tragic, or otherwise. He must have 
the discrimination and knowledge to decide, frequently on a first hearing, 
of the composition, fulfil all the essential requirements that constitute a 
work of the class to which it aspires to belong; and that discriminating 
power can only be acquired by extensive reading in matters theatric, ac- 
companied by a quick discernment and faithful memory to detect plagia- 
risms, if they exist; and this in itself presupposes intimacy with the 
works of dramatic authors in general. He should be prepared to point 
out beauties that are, perhaps, parallel with passages upon the same theme 
in other pages, yet could not be decried as mere imitations, and to pro- 
nounce, with some grounds of authority, upon the style, intention, and 
effect of the entire composition, The judgment necessary to form a sound 
opinion upon the acting of any play cannot be gained by reading, it must 
be acquired by seeng—and seeing with attention, and for very considerable 
periods, the best performers in the various departments of their art; for 
we need hardly say that constant attendance at the performances of a tra- 

- gedian will not fit a person to decide upon the proper powers of a come- 
dian, high or low. This attendance at theatres may impart to some a 
means of testing truly the capacities of actors and actresses in their several 
embodiments of similar or identical parts. We say may advisedly; for 
unless, as we have observed before, the mind be given to the acting, the 
desirable result will not follow. 

Acting is, in our opinion, a great art when made manifest by its most 
eminent professors; yet, we think few persons so regard it. But, if some 
consideration be given to the manifold requirements that are indispensable 
to a great actor, the art, where and whenit is properly exemplified, would 
rank degrees beyond that in which it is held at present. Like all other 
great artists, a great actor must have a natural taste for his calling. He 
must have education sufficiently liberal to enable him to thoroughly un- 
derstand his author in the contexts; apprehension to catch at, and, haply, 
in some instances, discover small meanings, that might escape the notice 
of the general reader ; comprehension to take in and analyse all the bear- 
ings, features, intentions, and actions of the character he studies ; percep- 
tion acute and true enough to see into and simplify readings hitherto, per- 
haps, perplexing or ambiguous; his enunciation must be clear; his pro- 
nunciation unexceptionable ; his elocution elegant ; his movements graceful, 
and appropriate to every action—and all these must be accompanied by a 
voice of more than average power, modulation, and sweetness ; his judg- 
ment always on the alert, and correct, lest he should lapse into a false 
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reading, or let his passion degenerate into rant in the one extreme, or into 
apathy in the other, ‘These accomplishments and naiural gifts are, in our 
mind, quite essential to a great actor or actress. Now, if our estimate of 
the constituents of such an artist be not overdrawn, is it too much to as- 
sume that a critic, not pessessed of what we, in our judgment, consider his 
constituents, is unfit to pronounce an authoritative opinion upon the quali- 
fications of that artist to conceive and impersonate any given part or parts ? 
We fear, then, it is to the want of the requisite ability to write other - 
wise, that we must attribute the continuous common-place and ad nauseam 
doses of flattery dispensed by certain critics to tragedians, comedians and 
comediennes, dancers, niggers, and acrobats; but, far above all, to Italian 
opera artists, from their greatest stars to every little pretentious glim- 
merer—provided only he, she, or i be foreign, and “attached” to the 
Italian troupe. It would be easy to prove this assertion by reference to 
the files of the papers in which those notices have appeared from year to 
year—one unvarying style of ever-recurring epithets and platitudes— 
nothing described clearly or precisely. The voice is never named but as 
an “ organ ;” the word song is quite below adoption by those grandiloquent 
writers, but we have, in its stead, vocal morceau ; the plain, intelligible 
shake is fiortture ; the singing itself is made * ‘rendering ;’ ;” and the 
general effect is shadowed forth as the tout ensemble. We must not be 
guilty of an injustice, by the suppression of other of their pet phrases, 
because by so doing we would deprive the gentlemen aforesaid of the 
benefit of their seeming scholarship; therefore we adjoin the words 
aplomb, role, nuances, cantatrice, empressement, verve, and denouement, 
though we take leave modestly to suggest that these “ items” are rather 
liberally diffused in the notices of which we have made mention. But it 
should not be forgotten the application, use, and abuse of such terms is a 
much easier way of writing a critique than that plain English and common- 
sense reasons should be given for the opinions so oracularly propounded 
and published. Should want of ability be received as the cause of such 
indiscriminate praise, it would be some excuse for the writers, but none at 
all for the paper which allows its publication. If, on the other hand, 
ability be conceded to them, how does it happen that nearly all new- 
comers appear, in their judgment, equally great? Or, if a comparison be 
instituted, it is for the purpose of still exalting the present (for the time 
being) recipients of their laudations above those immediately preceding 
them; they having previously received the same unqualified approval, 
supposing no comparisons had been made in their case. In fact, that 
system reduces critique-writing to a very simple one indeed—namely, 
praise, praise, praise, What has originated such a vicious mode of 
writing, should neither of our assumptions be accepted as the true one ? 
Has the manager or lessee, as the case may be, anytking to do with it ? 
We cannot think so; though, to be sure, a manager is open to praise, and 
is flattered occasionally, like other men ‘in position, Have the artists? 
No, we should hope not; for that supposition would compromise the 
dignity and independence of the press, Still, from whatever caus: arising, 
VOL, Il. c 
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we venture to insinuate that it should cease. It is calculated to impede 
bhe upward, onward course of performers, who are, after all, not so wholly 
silinded by vanity as to suppose that every part they play, every song they 
thng, is, in itself, perfect and complete. Again, why need they trouble 
their brains as to exact readings, and careful, seholarly interpretation of 
the text, when they are tolerably certain that no fault of theirs will be 
pointed out for correction by those over-indulgent critics ? 

When the public is gravely assured that the singing of one ballad 
gives sufficient proof of an intimate knowledge, in the singer, of the 
national characteristics of a whole people, amongst whom the singer had 
never before been, can the public entirely rely upon such an extravagant 
dictum? Is such an assertion fair, even to the singer, who may thereby, 
and in consequence, take no further pains to acquire what (for the critic has 
said it) is already possessed by the artist ? 

Prominent performers cannot, with any truth, complain of the ill 
nature of those gentlemen, whatever private opinions they may entertain 
of their capacity or sincerity ; and although we would condemn, almost as 
severely, indiscriminate censure as universal praise, yet it seems to us not 
impossible to observe a fair medium. Where that is not acted on we 
should prefer—of the two evils—that of censure, and for this reason: 
indiscriminate censure may induce, on the part of the person so censared, 
self-examination, under the impression that something wrong, in singing, 
acting, or reading, called for correction, and the result might be improve- 
ment where none had been thought probable ; but, in the other extreme, 
vanity would set up the belief that no improvement was possible. And 
we think it will be admitted that the latter feeling invariably generates 
carelessness, and consequent deterioration, whether in actor, author, or 
singer. 

The “ puff preliminary,” is a practice that should be, we conceive, 
wholly disallowed in newspapers. If the object of the puff befclever, or, 
as the bills would probably tell us, “eminent,” the eminent clearly does 
not require the introductory adulation. If, on the other hand, the eminent 

undeserving of the epithet, then the puff is a “delusion, a mockery, 
and a snare.” Yet, as a rule, the papers in which the “ preliminary” is 
allowed to appear, seldom have writers sharp enough to detect the total 
want of eminence in the eminent, (as the fact frequently is,) or, being sharp, 
have firmness sufficient to proclaim it to the public. Now, if the press is 
to be regarded as a public instructor—and it generally is—surely its pupils 
should be told of errors where they exist, and so it would teach correctly 
those who look upon its published opinions on such matters as an authority. 
How gratifying it must be to some admittedly great artist or artiste, to 
find that he or she, is possessed of an immortality of power, whether for 
song or recitation ; and that the voice which thirty years ago enraptured 
(without flattery) all its hearers, has still (with gross flattery) the same 
“register,” the same calibre, timbre, “breadth,” (whatever that means) 
and sweetness ; that it can still pour forth the same “ unimpared volume” 
of sound, whether in the cantabile, the bravura, the fioriture, or the em 
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semble! Now, may one seriously ask what is the aim of such misrepresen- 
tations, as we shall mildly call them? If the compounders of adulation of 
that sort do it to please the person so written of, we think they miss their 
mark ; for the artist, now old, theatrically and operatically, cannot but 
regard with suspicion that flattery which, five-and-twenty years before, had 
truth for its foundation, and was no more then than well deserved praise. 
In addition, take the case of a student in music, fully competent to judge 
of the merits of a great singer, but to whom no opportunity had previously 
presented itself of hearing the once unrivalled. Well, he goes to the 
theatre to hear the still “unimpaired one,” as he is told, and having 
heard, would he not, naturally enough, think “if you are as great now as 
you ever were, your greatness appears to me incomprehensible.” The in- 
judiciousness of such overstrained and untrue commendation is the more 
apparent, when it shall be known that, perhaps, a few days before, 
a youthful prima donna had been characterised, by the same writers, 
as literally and actually without parallel on the lyric stage of any 
country. Truly, if those public chroniclers had better memories, their 
statements would be a little less extravagant, and their authority stand in 
less fear of question. 

We have purposely selected the musical department of the drama, as 
that in which the greatest quantity of undeserved hyperbolical eulogy is 
most liberally administered, and, also, as the one in which it should be 
more strongly reprobated than any other, for the reason that, music, artis- 
tically considered, is, in these islands, less generally understood by the 
many, than other entertainments properly connected with theatres; conse- 
quently, the greater the necessity of informing the people truly and clearly 
upon the subject, instead of misleading them by wholesale commendation 
of every succeeding artist ; and, in addition, mystifying them with a poly- 
glot admixture of words aud quotations, enough to bewilder a professor of 
languages. In commenting on ordioary theatrical entertainments, those 
good-natured, and, as we think, too easily satisfied critics, adopt a style 
something less inflated, not so glitteringly inlaid, and overlaid, tog with 
fine foreign phrases—a sort of verbal mosaic: still, the overdose is appa- 
rent, whether applauding a ‘ youthful but justly celebrated tragedian,” or 
“that highly successful and versatile comedian ;” the simple truth being, 
perhaps, that the pair were of the average ability in their separate depart- 
ments. 

To put implicit belief in all we are told respecting performances, the 
marvel would appear to be the possibility of finding a bad actor or singer ; 
and yet, we dare affirm, the public knows that such individuals are by no 
means rare birds; although those oracles of whom we write, never do see 
one on the stage, or, at least, seeing they forget to advert to it. In con- 
clusion, let us entertain the hope that the views we have put forward shall 
not be attributed to a desire to find fault, nor to a disposition towards hyper- 
criticism. We have endeavoured, not without hesitancy, to point out 
what, in our judgment, appear to be serious errors and faults in the class 
of writers, to which attention has been chiefly directed. We have ne 
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object to attain, that could, by possibility, be deemed personal to ourselves 
or others. We war against the system, and have no motive but that of 
suggesting the correcting, as we hold, an abuse of the aim and end to which 
all theatrical notices should tend ; namely, public information and instruc. 
tion. And, as theatres may be regarded in these times as institutions in 
these kingdoms, so it is the more imperative that certain matters con- 
nected with them should be treated of truly and impartially ; and, therefore, 
every writer, undertaking to criticise, should do so with proper discri- 
mination, dispensing with even measure praise or dispraise, as the occasion 
may demand, his notice being accompanied by reasons for his opinions. Were 
this done, then his readers could, with more chance of improvement, discuss 
those reasons, and agree with or reject them, than when merely told that 
“ Mr. Buskin Bore, as Hamlet, was sublime, and acted with his usual 
ability,” or, that ‘“ Miss Penelope Peahen, as Ophelia, was quite up to the 
mark, sang with her accustomed dulcet tones, and was accorded an amount 
of cheers never before witnessed within, the walls of a theatre !” 


Joun Dua@an. 





LIMERICK CATHEDRAL BELLS. 
A CHRISTMAS. LEGEND. 


On Christmas Eve, long years ago, 
Up Shannon’s swelling tide, 
Red with the sunbeam’s waning glow, 
A stranger ship did glide, 
Fell sorrow’s blight 
The locks blanched white 
Of that lone vessel’s guide. 


Soon sank the sun; each dancing light 
The darkling waters leave ; 
That stranger sad recked not their flight, 
For sorely did he grieve. 
All hope is fled, 
He mourns for the dead, 
Who joy not Christmas Eve. 


Across the waves old Limerick’s walls 
Were shadows dimly flinging ; 
Full many a strain now swells—now falls— 
A Christmas Carol singing ; 
Whilst sweetly clear, 
On “ night’s dull ear,” 
St. Mary’s bells were ringing. 
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Hail, lovéd sounds! since childhood dear; 
Hail, earthly strains sublime! 
Pleasant to hear, each passing year, 
The gladsome Christmas Chime! 
Each of those bells 
To that old man tells 
Of a past and happier time. 





Of a home far away midst orange bowers, 
That gemmed a golden shore, 
Where soft winds strayed ’midst fragrant flowers 
Toat bloomed for evermore ; 
Where birds ever sang, 
And loved voices rang, 
ound a vine-clad cottage door. 


"Twas sweet at the Ave Maria hour, 
In the holy stillness there, 
To hear his sinless infants pour 
In melody their prayer ; 
And the solemn swell 
Of each tuneful bell 
Ring out on the perfumed air. 


But cannons’ roar, on that bright shore, 
Rent homes and shuddering skies ; 
Nor wife nor child shall greet him more— 
One with the slaughtered lies, 
And others sleep 
In the lonely deep, 
Till the dead from the sea shall rise. 


Those bells that ring from that dark tow’r, 
First fashioned by his hands, 
As plunder seized in rapine’s hour, 
Were sold in other lands ; 
Full many a year 
Has he stayed to hear 
Them chime o’er these yellow sands. 


These long-lost friends now heard again, 
Remembered yet so well ; 
Ab! each sweet chord of that glad strain 
But rung the old man’s knell ; 
Nor gay nor sore, 
Shall his heart beat more 
It hushed wi:h the passing bell. J. 8. F. 
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PracticaL Epucation, the most popular theme of the age, strangely 
enough, appears to be the least understood. We are persuaded that many 
important distinctions are too commonly confounded or overlooked, so that 
unconscious injury is perpetrated from the best of motives and with the 
thost benevolent of designs. The vast importance of the subject will 
justify our discussion of it here. There are three great divisions of time, 
or climacterics, in the education, growth, and progress of the young, 
First, there is the era of impression, in infancy and childhood, extending 
to two or three years of age; secondly, there is the era of training, ex- 
tending to about ten years of age; and, thirdly, there is the era of teach- 
ing, which is continued till death. 

The nature of that era in childhood, which we have called the era of 
impression, is very simple. All mothers acquainted with the habits of 
infants know and can testify how sensitive is the infant heart—how 
instantaneously receptive of an impression from the minutest object or the 
faintest shadow that, by the merest accident, passes over it. So true is 
this, that characters are formed long before there is intelligence, and out- 
lines are sculptured on the infant heart which the wear and tear of after 
years are utterly unable to expunge or to efface. It seems as if the very 
countenance of the parent, the very look of the nurse, left upon the babe 
_ in the cradle a deep and lasting impression. It is said by naturalists that 
you cannot strike a crystal of snow with your foot without causing to 
vibrate all the particles of the round globe itself ; a cloud cannot pass 
through the sky on a sunny summer day, without making an impression on 
the green grass field over which it sweeps. If this be true in the physical, 
so it may be taken to be true in the moral world, that the cloud that 
sweeps over the countenance of the mother may leave an impression on 
the heart of the child; an impulse accidentally given by a look may not 
be without its effect ; and such an impulse, however minute and trivial it 
may appear to us, may leave a lasting and indelible impression. Every 
one to whose hands is entrusted a charge so precious as the rearing of a 
child, and whose ultimate influence for good or evil nojperson can foresee, 
should, therefore, recollect that a sombre look, a gloomy countenance, an 
angry expression, may be formative and creative of influences upon the 
charge committed to their care which no labour in after years may be able 
to do away with. Let, therefore, their [presence in the nursery, in the 
midst of infants, be a suuny and joyous presence. Rather sacrifice the 
splendours of the drawing-room than make the nursery gloomy, dark, and 
ungenial. Let its furniture be bright ; let flowers be in it ; let its be not 
a dim, but a bright religious light ; let the soothing accents of song and 
of music be heard in it, for great men and noble men have often re- 
marked that, when they had forgotten all that transpired in infancy, the 
first song that was sung in the nursery by a mother has perpetuated ita 
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musical echoes in their hearts, as if to teach us that infant songs and 
nursery rhymes are childlike, but not childish things, and productive of 
deep and permanent impressions. We have heard of artists who were 
able so to paint the most exquisite landscapes that the outlines were in- 
visible when finished; but that the moment they were exposed to the 
sunlight they appeared in all their beauty. Mothers, governesses, guar- 
dians—whoever may have the care of infants under three years of age— 
are like the painter of old, whose boast it was that he painted for eternity. 
They are tracing, insensibly, it may be unsuspectedly, upon the receptive 
tablets of the infant, outlines which the glare of life will bring up into 
prominence, and which all the wear of life will never be able to expunge. 
The mind of a child gets its lessons at school; but the heart of a child 
gets its polarity in the cradle, in the nursery, on its mother’s breast. 

That period in the life of a child which extends from three to nine or 
ten years of age, may be considered as the era of training. Till a child is 
tea years of age, the less we teach from the book, and the more we train 
by example, the more conformably we act to the peculiarities of the infant 
nature. Of all shocking sights, not the least so is what is called a pre- 
cocious child; and that parent neither understands his duty, nor under- 
stands the nature of the child committed to his care, who stimulates its 
already feeble intellect, excites its whole mental, moral, and intellectnal 
force ; makes it a prodigy in the nursery, that it may be a fool when it 
enters upon the work of active and of busy life. During the first ten 
years the less we teach children from a book the better. It is no discredit 
to have a backward child ; on the contrary, if we find children at nine or 
ten years of age scarcely able to read, with no bright thoughts, capable of 
no brilliant remarks, we might often be right in congratulating the 
parents; but when we find a child at six of seven years of age preter- 
naturally brilliant, it is a call to watchfulness, and a warning, too, for such 
excessive stimulus of the mind tends to disorganize the unformed brain— 
to weaken all its powers, and instead of assisting its education, we are 
positively impeding it to the greatest possible degree. Teach a child 
obedience ; teach and inspire joyous thoughts; train it to practices that 
are just, and beautiful, and true; but do not stimulate its intellect. The 
brain, as any physician will tell us, is not properly formed until ten or 
eleven years of age; and if the brain be the working-hand of the mind, 
aod if we exhaust that organ by excessive toil, we treat it in a way in 
which we would not, treat the child’s foot or the child’s hand. We take 
care of inferior organs, that we do not overtask their strength, why then 
should we suffer an organ more important than them all to be overtasked 
and exhausted ?—injuring the child’s health and neglecting the main daty, 
which, under ten years of age, is to teach, but not to train the child. 

So great is the importance of this training, that all teaching, even when 
the child is capable of being taught, will be worthless if we omit it. A 
gardener is not satisfied with giving the vine a random direction; he 
trains it upon the wall in the direction which he wishes it to pursue. A 
recruit would never become a soldier by studying the usages, the laws, or 
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the articles of war. Were he placed in action with no other training than 
the knowledge derived in the academy of the different matters connected 
with siege, defence, and assault, the first roll of musketry would frighten 
him—the first smoke of the enemy’s camp would make him a runaway, 
A sailor never could be taught navigation in the academy only; werea 
man taught only in the school how to act on deck in a gale of wind, he 
would lose all self-possession, all heart, and all courage. We train the 
soldier and sailor as well as teach them; and what common sense applies 
to communities, it no less ‘teaches us to apply to that higher object—the 
cultivation, the training, and tuition of the young. It is easy to see how 
this training is possible in childhood, while it becomes impossible in after 
years. The gnarled oak, that has battled with the breeze and basked in 
the sunbeams of a hundred years, no giant can change or alter; but when 
it was a sapling, a child might have bent it in any direction that he 
pleased. The mighty river, as it nears the sed, can hardly be altered in 
its direction ; but if we go to the mountain from which it leaps, a tiny 
and a silver fill, we may guide it as we please. It is so with the child; 

you may give it, before ten years of age, any direction that you please ; 
you may make or you may mar that child; for the acts of the child, often 
repeated, become the practices of the man, and the practices of the man 
become the habits of old age, and those habits are fixed and ‘perpetuated 
for ever. Heré, then, we see the great importance of beginning to train 
at that age when the child will soon leave its leading-strings, and begin to 
think, reflect, and be capable of being taught. ‘And while we are thus 
training the child, and avoiding what has been already indicated, the pe- 
’ tilous work of teaching even what is good, lest we over-stimulate the 
brain through which we must teach, we must remember that even a child 
under ten years of age is nét incapable of understanding just what we do 
not want him to understand, and of learning just what we do not wish 
him to Jearn. A child understands far more than it can express or than 
we can imagine ; at all events, if at random an expression chances to be 
used which it is not desired the child to understand, we should not at- 
tempt to give the words uttered a twist in the opposite direction ; for the 
child has sagacity to see through the trick, and one act of detected hypo- 
crisy will leave a shadow on its mind that we will never be abte to efface. 
It is essential, moreover, to rule children less by law and more by love. A 
child should be taught to walk, not by bribes, but by obedience and trust. 
It is a mercenary treatment to say to children: ‘Do this, and I will 
punish you; do that, and I willreward you.” We should train and teach 
children the habit of putting confidence in parents, and showing that that 
confidence injthem leads to reward. We are training them under a purer 
and better Jaw, and in a brighter sunshine; and they will do what they 
are bid, just because they are always sure they will be bid do what is 
right, and the reward will be added. Again, in training young children, 
we should never associate religion with what is sombre and mélancholy, 
beyond what is absolutely necessary. Many worthy Christians never 
speak of religion to their children without looking very gloomy, and, in 
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some cases, almost very sulky, as if there was something about religion 
very awful, and not very easy or pleasant to be talked about. Religion is 
the happiest inspiration of the universe, and we should intertwine its doc- 
trines with all life’s festivals and joys—with the sunshine as well as with 
the shadow on life’s dial—at bridals as well as at burials. We should 
have, in the place of public worship, a brightness of hope, a warmth of 
feeling, a joyousness of heart, that will enable the young to see, what they 
are quick at discovering, that religion has made us not only wiser but 
happier. It is most injurious to say to a child: ‘* You have done wrong, 
therefore go and learn a hymn;” or, “You have erred in something, 
therefore you must commit to memory so many verses.” This is a de- 
structive prescription ; it associates prayer with what is penal; it makes 
that which should be happiness and privilege, to be all pain. Again, 
parents ought to find, as far as possible, amusement for their children, 
There are some who have got the notion that they ought not to be amused 
at all, It is as necessary and as natural for a child to play as it is for it 
to eat, or drink, or walk; and if we do not ‘provide for what nature has 
inspired asa beautiful and beneficent instinct, it will provide for itself, 
either then or afterwards, more objectionable substitutes. 

There are thousands of children who have no parents, or, what is worse, 
parents that are totally indifferent whether their children be taught right, or 
taught wrong, or taught at all; and it becomes the duty of those that have 
the means to give liberally those means, that such children may be suitably, 
efficiently, and properly taught. We should try to bring up from the 
depths, from the deep strata and the subsoil of our great cities, those now 
hidden gems that they may be so polished that they will flash the light, and 
find a place in a brighter world. Better fill our country with well instructed 
men than cover it with basilicas, cathedrals, and palatial residences, The 
last fire will calcine the noblest edifice that man can raise’; but'no fire can 
scathe the humblest orphan that we have well and wisely educated. 
When we read of children brought before our police courts and sentenced 
to the Reformatory or to penal punishmeat for their own misdoings, we 
cannot help feeling that Whatever their crime be, and we would not deny 
or extenuate‘it, the great responsibility rests somewhere else. Consider 
the real case of the neglected poor children ; they are brought into a world 
in which, as far as their horizon‘goes, there is no bright sunshine, no 
welcoming congratulation; and, alas! most terrible reversal of nature’s 
instinct, when a mother does not rejoice that a man child is born into the 
world. When tliat child begins to be able to move about, it never sees 
what children ought to see, a beautiful toy. And that father, who, coming 
home from business, purchases toys on his way for his children, we always 
judge to be a judicious and a wise father. But that poor child has ‘never 
had a toy’; it has never heard the coothing notes of a mother’s lullaby’; if 
iteries, itis beaten’; if it feels pain, it is unsympathized with—possibly like 
the Little boy in the'Rolls,” adverted to last month. A wretched blanket 
covers it by night, and is its only clothing by day. In the words of an old 
aurse :-—‘ The children'of the poor are dragged up, they are not brought 
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up.” Now, that poor child, never taught the beauty of truth, never taught 
the atrocity of a lie, comes to grow up to ten or twelve years of age; the police 
constable’s eye has been early upon it, because he knows that it is a victim 
for him. It has one day to starve, the next to beg, and the next day to steal. 
It is brought before a magistrate ; it is sent to Bridewell; and what is the 
result? It comes out of Bridewell worse; and, what is more, it finds in 
Bridewell a comfort, a warmth, and a decency that it never found in its 
own home. It is literally true, in the debased districts of our Irish me- 
tropolis, that children will positively steal in order to get back to prison, 
because they are better taken care of; and present themselves to the 
gaolers, telling them that they are too happy to get back again! Were 
our rulers, our statesmen, our senators, whose words have weight, to make 
the homes of the honest poor in Dublin and elsewhere more healthy and 
better, they would do much more—more than they expect—for the eleva- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and the inspiration of its population with a 
love that will not falter, and an admiration that will not grow cold. If, 
then, such things are taking place around us, what is our duty? Is it to 
be teachers of these children? Every husband who has no children of 
hs own, ought, in his own private heart, to determine to be a teacher of 
the outcast, the uneducated, and the poor. Every one who is neither a 
husband nor a parent ought to feel it his duty—his sacred duty—to aid in 
beneficent educational works. Do we wish the taxation that we complain 
of lightened? The schoolmaster is worth a dozen Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in accomplishing this. One good schoolmaster will save the 
expense of ten gaolers, and a few cheap schools—unconnected with State 
or party—will render unnecessary some of those magnificent Reformatories 
and Bridewells, which look like palaces for the great and good, instead of 
prison-houses for the criminal. The expense of the punishment of crime 
is tenfold the expense of its prevention. We appeal to men of business, 
Do you wish apprentices, clerks, porters, that you can trust—men that will 
not be young Robsons or germinating Redpaths, but honest, industrious, 
dutiful to you, trustworthy when anything is committed to their hands? 
Aid the education of the young. We do not expect that every child we 
turn out of the very best schools will prove a perfect saint, a martyr, or a 
hero; but we do maintain that, in any large city or town, however de- 
graded and debased, juvenile vagrancy may be almost put an end to 
by multiplying schools for the education of the poor and the vagrant, 
Merchants who have goods at sea would sleep more sweetly by night, and 
be less perplexed with fears by day, and perhaps their insurances at Lloyd's 
would be lighter, if they had honest sailors, trustworthy captains, and all 
the guarantee that character can give. Do we wish to have in our navy 
trusty sailors, in our army heroes who will reflect honour on the colours of 
their country? Do we wish, in short—to use the popular aphorism—to 
have the right men in the right place, always and everywhere? We can 
only advance our object through sound education. Do we wish what is 
talked of in the Press and in Parliament—the Reformation of Parliament? 
What is the best way of doing it? If people were to exercise a little. 
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common sense, they would see that our members of Parliament must be 
just what the electors are; and if we can only secure Christian, patriotic, 
enlightened electors, we would have enlightened, patriotic, and upright 
representatives in the House of Commons. If we, electors, are what we 
should be, and do our duties, we may depend upon it there will be none to 
represent us but those who truly and justly do so. In this age of ours a 
member of Parliament is less a legislator and more the agent of the 
people, who are, after all, the true legislators ; and we know well that a 
law passed by an unanimous Parliament, if it have no response in the 
conscience of the people, will never be honoured or observed by them ; 
whereas it is now found to be the fact, that the law that binds is gene- 
rated by the people that are bound by it—the force of any law has its 
strength and its root in the moral conscience of the people. Great, there- 
fore, is the necessity in this country of an educated, enlightened, intelli- 
gent population. We may remind those who tread the loftier levels of 
this world, that much of the splendour that shines above is dependent on 
the stability of what is hid below. The higher ranks are sometimes 
tempted to think that they are not affected by the popular currents; but 
they are utterly mistaken. No one can rise in the air above the power of 
attraction or gravitation. If the earth be convulsed, the foundations of 
their castle are sure to be shaken ; if the basis of the pyramid be shat- 
tered, the apex will not remain. By each doing what he can, all will be 
accomplished that is possible. In general, we are too much beset with 
transcendant notions; we have too great an idea that if we could build 
some magnificent castle in the air, a wonderful transformation would take 
place. But one brick laid upon the earth is a greater contribution to 
that castle than if built in our dreams a thousand times over in the 
air; and if each individual would only do what he can towards the grand 
result, that grand result would be achieved, They are the tiny dew-drops 
glistening on the heather-bell that constitute the rills that pour down the 
mountain brow, that in their aggregate form the stream, that, swelled by 
other tributaries, form the great river, and bear the navies of the world on 
its bosom, and the treasures of Australia and California to our shores. It 
is by the aggregate of little liberalities that magnificent results are thus 
triumphantly achieved, There are deserts that lie not across the ocean, 
bat in the midst of our own metropolis ; there are jungles not in India, but 
in Dublin, into which no sunshine penetrates. Let us study not the distant 
heathen, but those who know life only in its burdens, not in its blessings ; 
only in its wants, never in its fulness. Why talk about missions to the 
heathen, when heathenism is overflowing us at home? If everybody would 
sweep his own door when there has been a snow-storm, then all the streets 
would be quite clean; and if each would do all that he can towards the 
removal of a terrible evil, and the accomplishment of a capital good, then 
that good would, to a very great extent, be accomplished. 

If, then, we would raise up in our country the cheap defence of nations, 
an educated people ; if we desire to see growing up around us an enlightened 
population ; if we would hand down the blessings we have received from 
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our ancestors—if not augmented, at least not impaired—let us educate, or 
give the means of educating, the masses that are around us. If we would 
endear our country, which is, after all, ourcommon home, to the exile, and 
the colonist, and the emigrant to distant lands, so that he shall look back 
to home, that representative memorial of griefs and gladness, of hopes and 
sorrows, that memorial of all that has brightened htman eyes and con- 
vulsed human hearts, the remembrance of which starts a thousand 
sleeping memories, and the reminiscence of which in old age, as if plante] 
in the very deepest soil of the haman heart, grows clearer as years ac- 
cumulate and the memory grows feeble; if we would make that home 
worthy of being recalled; if we would lead colonist, and emigrant, and 
exile, to refer to it as the centre of their expectations and the source of 
their blessings ; let us make it what sound teaching can make it. If the 
homes of our country be poor, let them have a light from heaven that leads 
to heaven ; let us instil into their inmates a love of goodness that no 
temptation can corrupt, a piety that no woe can shake, a patience that by 
a blessed alchemy distils balm from the wormwood of the bitterest tribula- 
tion, and a charity in the hearts of the poor that gives its last mite, and 
grieves that it has no more to bestow. 


IN ALGERIA WITH A POET. 


In the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” some years back, a French poct-artist 
published a series of sketches of Algerien scenery and life, which created 
a greater sensation than any work of the class which had appeared since 
Sand’s “ Lettres du’n Voyageur.” Like the latter, M. Fromentin’s books, 
‘A Year in the Sahel” and “ A Summer in the Sahara,” are less compila- 
‘tions of descriptive travel than a brilliant series of impressions, created by the 
‘panoranmia and the people of Algeria, on the mind of a poet, who, during his 
visit to Africa, as he tells us, abandoned himself, soul and body, to those 
influences of external nature which constituted the chief delight of his 
mind, in its then imaginative phase. Though ‘written in prose, the works 
in question are, indeed, animated by a more thoroughly poetic spirit than 
three-fourths of the metrical conipdsitions which, within a period of thirty 
years, have appeared in France; and, while the author displays the most 
‘proféurid mastery over, and delicate application of, the resources of the 
clear, dry Gallic tongue—which in his hands becomes soft, coloured, 
associative—we have seldom met with any writing in which pictorial 
sensibility and ideality are so finely combined and harmonised. ‘To be ap- 
preciated, those books must be read. Unlike most travel writers, who 
merely describe, M. Fromentin paints ; and it is this exquisite faculty with 
which he is gifted that gives the charm alike to his larger scenes, and to his 
‘reflection of the most transient objective, or emotional impressions. Both 
works are full of beauty and attractiveness ; both are prose poems—a form 
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of wiiting to which the French language is much better adapted than to 


metrical compositions. 

But let us follow M. Fromentin through his voyage, his African ram- 
bles, and the reflections to which they give rise. We take ship with the 
author, and pass rapidly across the Mediterranean to Algiers, blown by the 
minstral—the same strong north-west wind to which Ulysses sacrificed a 
sheep in the Odyssey—-but without encountering any of the adventures 
which fell to the lot of that old familiar of cities and men. Though, how- 
ever, the poetry of travel has disappeared with the mythologic days before 
steam, the journey is not altogether prosaic to a mind awake to natural and 
artistic impressions. The brown coasts of Provenge—that rim of Africa 
on the French shore—slowly fade, the rounding gray of the sky and rough 
gray sea, the mare sevum of Sallust, spread before us for many hours, the 
immobility of the prospect being only broken by rolling clouds and flocks of 
emigrant birds. Presently the mountain pinnacle of Atlas serrates the 
southern horizon; then the neighbouring summit of Bouzarah heaves in 
sight ; finally, above the foam-wreathed shores, the white triangle of the 
town of Algiers, based on its green plateau,—beneath which, as the vessel 
at length comes to anchor, the sudden heat and breathless stillness of the 
air, the dark intensity of the blue sky, and a sort of odour, as of benzoin 


‘gum, breathing from the land, indicates our arrival in a new region and 


new heayen. 

The artist locates himself in a lonely house, in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers, situated between the hills and shore ; to the right lies the town, to 
the left the blue basin of the bay extends to Cape Mate—a gray, remote 
point, between sky and water. The prospect embraces the side of the 
Sahel, or shore regions, and all that of the Hamma, a long wooded dis- 
trict, dotted with Turkish houses, sloping to the gulf; a little plain, 
running along the shore, sprinkled with farms, fields, sheep-walks, and 
cultivation ; with villas here and there, and villages amid cactus gardens, 


‘which had sprung up amid .the ruins of old Turkish forts, now almost 


obliterated. ‘To the right, where the Sahel terminates at the mouth of 
the river Arrach, glimmer the massive white walls of Masson Carre, 
further off shines out a Maltese village on the end of the cape. To the 


‘south, where the splendid azure expansure of the sky seems constantly 


vibrating in the heat, appears the frontier of the Mitidja; and still more 
remote, and low down along the southern distance, the hard, irregular 
outline of the blue Kabylee mountains, enclosing a magnificent prospect of 
forty leagues, Although it is November, sun and sky are still as warm as 
in the summer across the sea, and the decline of the year, inappreciable in 
the aspect of the general herbage and arbourage, is only evidenced now and 
then in a few groups of blanched old trees in the pleasure gardens, whose 
scant foliage, trembling with the gold of autumn, gives them a look as 


_ though they were covered with sequins. 


From its geographical position, Algeria resembles an island, bounded on 
the north and west by the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and on the south 
by the Sahara, The country in which the grand, the fruitful, and deso- 
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late mingle by turns, is divided into three regions—the Tell, or corns 
growing country, the Sahara, or sandy pasture land, and beyond, the arid 
salt desert district, which resembles a sea bottom baked in the heat. Along 
the north, between Algiers and Constantine, extends the Tell, the granary of 
the interior, and to which the inhabitants of Sahara, emigrating in summer 
with the birds, return with them again to the desert when the rains have 
commenced, Along the north the country is thickly scattered with an- 
tique ruins ; the route from Demera to Blidah, south of Algiers, is said to 
resemble the desolation of the Roman Campagna; the numerous white 
towns which skirt the foot of the Atlas range, realizing in their aspect and 
situation, a transcript of the panorama of the old Latin cities which once 
fringed the Italian plain. Thenceforward, however, the scenery is more 
Pyrennian than Alpine ; for many miles glimpses of the Sahara are seen 
opening between the gigantic mountain ranges, clothed in cork trees, and 
dotted with multitudinous flocks feeding in the green shadows, and at 
length the traveller arrives at the vast gate which terminates the chain in 
that direction—El Kautara, the colossal gateway of the Sahara, whose 
immeasurable steppes thence extend to the south like a noiseless ocean, 
inundated by the burning flood of the desert sun. Here all cultivation 
ceases—the regions are abandoned to sun and solitude, over them reigns a 
death-like stillness, only broken by the croak of the raven ; occasionally flocks 
of sheep are seen grazing in long-extended lines on the scant herbage—occa- 
sional herds of camels, following each other in single files, and at regular 
distances, with here and there a crow-flock perched on their backs; then 
amirages begin to make their appearance, sometimes pillars of sand career- 
ing in the desert whirlwind pass the horizon; at intervals splendid flocks 
of birds glitter among the foliage of the oasis, and the sky is crossed by 
some of those large golden eagles which, when trained, are so highly prized 
by the Saharians in their favourite pursuit of falconry. Frequently troops 
of gazelles are seen sporting across the herbage, and, at long distances, the 
traveller reaches some palm-embossomed town, on whose hot and glaring 
flat roofs, heaps of pumpkins, melons, capsicums, pomegranates, and dates, 
are spread to dry. Troops of horses, too, are sometimes encountered, and 
the voyager is not unfrequently enabled to witness the furious combats 
which take place among those wild denizens of the solitude. The Sahara 
is divided into three regions—the Haut Plateau, the Dyats, or Waterless 
Oasis, and the Oasis Proper,—those charming palm-shadowed, fruit- 
abounding, spring-fed islands—those Hesperides of the desert, where 
summer perpetually reigns. 

Algiers, which the Arabs call El Bahadja, or the white, and which is 
built in a semicircle, consists of two towns—the Arabic and French. The 
upper town, which is the residence of the native population, - though still 
enclosed in its old, brown Turkish ramparts, has lost, with its minarets, 
much of its ancient oriental aspect. The lower is flanked by two forts— 
that of the Emperor and that of Moulaze Hassan, between which the chief 
streets extend, while along the sea the faubourg Agha, a line of brightly- 
coloured terraces, baths, restaurants, reflect their lively hues on the water. 
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Strongly contrasted are those two towns; while the one remains shadowy, 
silent, and unchanged, the latter displays at every point the presence of 
European civilization. In the latter, all the chief buildings have been de- 
voted to new purposes, and given new names, Thus, the palace of the 

* pachas has become the government-house. All the old town gates have been 
rebuilt; near that of Bab Azoim, which once loomed hideous with the 
ueads of decapitated slaves, the French have erected their theatre; that 
of Bab-el-Djededed, through which they entered in 1830, is now the gate 
of Isly. But though occasionally an old bazaar intervals the lively streets, 
their merchandise and ministers realise Europe, not the Orient. In the 
Arab town, on the other hand, the streets resemble defiles; the houses 
are without windows, the doors low, and its general aspect is one of me- 
tancholy and laziness. Toa traveller, an air of mystery hangs over this 
sombre and silent district, where the inhabitants seem to live without 
trade or industry, where money hardly circulates, and where a female form 
is seldom seen. The shops are chiefly kept by Jews, who are a handsome 
race in Algiers, the children especially, though their complexion, like 
those of the young Moors, soon fades in the heat of the climate. Numbers 
of negroes and negresses throng the upper town ; the latter, whom nature 
appears to have destined to be nurses and beasts of burden, are seen plod- 
ding the streets with a masculine air. Of this people M. Fromentin has 
made several sketches. ‘To see them,” he says, “in their dark blue 
costumes, making purchases at the shops, sad and taciturn, no one would 
conceive the mine of burning passions which underlie their ordinary man- 
ners. The state of nature in which they exist affords numerous contrasts, 
Their life, which exhibits the freedom of the lower animals, is dark and slavish, 
yet this robust and docile race bear patiently the weight of their sad destiny. 
Their physiognomy has one peculiarity—it seems to become animated with 
the heat, and the sun appears to stimulate their activity, as is the case with 
reptiles. Their faces are at once handsome and repulsive. Joyous and 
dark as the night, their eyes glow with an alluring expression; and, 
though their voices are sibillant, they speak sweetly ; while, however, 
their countenances are full of alertness, liveliness, and animation, the thick, 
heavy African lip gives the air of an antique mask to their otherwise 
amiable and human expression.” Again, in a sketch of a negro festival, 
he describes the look, attitudes, and bearing of this people in his usual 
artistic manner—the tall, nervous forms, black and polished as basalt,— 
the Egyptian contour of the heads and coiffures—some standing with feet 
that touched each other like those of the statue of Isis, others stretched 
on the grass, with a look of tropical languor—some in postures which re- 
sembled the crouching attitude of wild animals. 

Pleasant must be a promenade through the hot, dreamy boulevards of the 
lower town, when its population awakes from their siesta in the afternoon. 
Here are seen a group of women, gathered around a fountain, under the 
rich blue sky ; there a line of men, resting on the carricoles, as the public 
vehicles are called in Algiers, are seen sleeping in them, gondolier fashion ; 

there a number of Moors, working leisurely, as is their custom ; there a group 
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ladies, attended by negresses, descending to the baths. The cafés are full 
of odours, flowers, and birds; young girls, tastefully attired, sit side-by- 
side outside the shops and houses—some, engaged in embroidery, some 
smoking the odoriferous haseheeh, all of whom, with their languid eyes, pale 
amber complexions, and ebon hair drawn over their ears in nets of silk and 
gold, realise in their airs and attitudes—whether in repose or at work—a 
series of the prettiest pictures of Oriental life ; while the only sounds mean- 
while heard in the sunny silence are those of the voices of children singing 
in the public schools, or of the numerous nightingales, which, from the im- 
ptisonment of their cages, answer one another from each side of the street. 

Algiers is an Arab town, inhabited by the Moors, who, with emigrant 
biskis or mazabites, and Jews, constitute the three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, in which there are but few Arabs and a still smaller sprinkling of 
Saharians. The Moors, who are a very peculiar people, appear to repre- 
sent a number of incolations, and thus unite a number of elements of 
race—the blood of the ancient Greco-Roman colonies, that of the abori-~ 
gines of north Africa, and that of the Spanish Moors expelled from Europe 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. With the Arabs they have nothing 
in common but language and religion; they neither resemble them in 
physical type, in customs, habitudes, temperament, manners, or costume. 
The Arabs are still a feudal and heroic people—the Moors a population of 
artisans and shopkeepers. They are distinguished rather by a sort of 
Oriental elegance than grandeur; they are comely rather than handsome, 
as the wild Arabs are. What is wanting to the one race the other pos- 
-sesses in excess. The Moors are a sedentary, the Arabs a wandering 
people ; the one are notable for the quietude, the other by the grandeur of 
their air, and a sort of style, so to speak, in their manners, language, and 
deportment. In their streets, shops, and mode of life, the Moors approxi- 
mate closer to the Turk than the Arab, and their feminine rather thau 
virile character is strongly marked in the occupations of the sexes; the 
male portion of the population usually following the pursuits which fall to the 
lot of women throughout other portions of the East. In a word, th 
Moors are a prosaic, peaceful, not a poetic, or imaginative, or active race® 
and altogether different from the adventurous, wandering, fanciful Ish-’ 
maelite, with his passion for horses and verses. 

M. Fromentin’s work contains several sketches and apercus of female 
life in Algiers. The existence of Arab women, secluded from the world, 
and passed in those mansions which are at once a home and prison, amid 
the gardens with their sanded walks, their abundant trellage and foun- 
tains—in visits to the baths and cemeteries, presents little to stimulate the 
intelligence ; but, in the luxury of their chambers, the scenes with which 
they are surrounded, the softness of the climate, the unclouded sky, the 
glowing country, the infinite perspective of the sea, the slow passage of 
time, the absence of the resources of civilization, much to stimulate the in- 
dolent fancy, and awaken reveries which, in some measure, relieve the sad 
sentiment of captivity. In one of M. Fromentin’s chapters he discloses a 
glimpse he obtained of a company of Arab ladies, who, during one of the 
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festivals, had paid a visit to an Algerian cemetery; through the trees he 
saw them grouped around the tombs, on which cloths had been spread, 
and where they partook of the usual feast of pastry, eggs, and dainties, 
composed of sugar and saffron. Their long white veils floated above them, 
suspended on overhanging clusters of cactuses, jassamine, and vine; their 
brilliant dresses and ornaments glittered in the sun, while their voices, 
guttural and sharp, incessantly chattering, murmured on the air, like that of 
a flock of birds. Further on, in his book on the Sahel, a visit to an Algerian 
lady is described, and here we have a poetic picture of an Oriental interior. 
On reaching the mansion, at the end of a silent street, where she resided, and 
knocking at the gate, a number of female voices were heard uttering the 
usual interrogation, “ min him?” (who is there ?) upon his being recognised, 
another voice cried, ‘ Ya assra heull el hal,” (open the door), which was 
presently done by a negress; upon which M. Fromentin entering, and 
having traversed the court-yard, with its fountains and orange trees, 
reached a chamber at the end, at which another negress, having raised the 
curtain of flowered muslin, which served as a door, admitted him. The 
fair Algerian, who had invited him to visit her, reclined in the centre of 
this chamber on a low divan, surrounded with cushions, and withdrawing 
fromher lips the amber mouth-piece of the narguile tube, worked in brown 
and gold, which, depending from her fine arm, yellow as old ivory, coiled 
in a knot on the floor, like the serpent of Cleopatra—requested him to be 
seated. She was dressed and painted to perfection; in her costume, 
which was composed of three colours, crimson predominated over the black - 
and blue, and its effect was the more glaring contrasted with the melan- 
choly pallor of her skin. Pale, immobile, half smiling, she seemed scarcely 
to breathe. Her eyes were tinged with antimony, her fingers with henna; in 
her dress, demeanour, and aspect, she completely realized the ideal of oriental 
indolence and beauty. The conversation which passed in this singular 
interview was for the most part monosyllabic, and carried on in a mixture 
of Arabic and of the Sabir dialect. On M. Fromentin enquiring the lady’s 
name, she breathed out a thin cloud of smoke, and said, ‘‘ Ouschemee,” 
and added, “‘ why do you ask?” “To find if your name is as sweet as 
your voice,” he replied. Upon this she added that she was also called 
Haoua—a word which, being composed entirely of vowels, the poet-visiter 
considered peculiarly appropriate. Coffee was presently served, and with 
this beverage, accompanied by cigarettes and the narguile, the two person- 
ages occupied themselves during the remainder of this dreamy, silent 
interview, which was terminated by M. Fromentin perceiving, after some 
time, a drowsy langour stealing over the face of his fair hostess, who pre- 
sently having sunk into sleep upon her cushions, he rose and departed. 
The “ Year in the Sahel” abounds, as we have said, in richly-coloured 
pictures, and passages embodying the writer’s impressions of scenery and 
life. His remarks on those created by the East on an artistic and poetic 
mind are distinguished by a fine artistic spirit of observation, and by much 
sympathetic truth. To the European, he says, the Orient is altogether a 
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peculiar region, sbounding with the new and ‘the unknown. It is an ex- 
ceptional country, which seems placed béyord the influence of general 
laws; and, addressing the eyes rather than the soul, is thus incapable of 
inspiring the feelings to which other regions give origin. “Even where its 
scenes are most beautiful, it is the beauty of exaggeration ; the novelty of 
the prospects, the strangeness of the costumes, the originality of the 
human types, the strange music of the languages, all combine to affect the 
mind with impressions novel, exciting, and fantastic. The East is, 
indeed hcdomain of the extraordinary’ it escapes all our conventional 
ideas—it transports and inverts all those to which we have been accus- 
tomed. In thus speaking, allusion is not made to the fictitious East of 
poetry, but to that country, dry and white—a little glaring when coloured, 
a little monotonous when colour is wantingrigid in its forms, whose 
design is exhibited in length rather than height; whose every object, 
sharp, clear, vapourless, appears as though seen through space without an 
atmosphere; and where distance itself is inappreciable. t is a country 
of grand outlines, of clearness, and of the immovable—of foregrounds 
burning under a bright sky, and brighter than the sky, and where the 
ight, pouring affluently in all directions, and obliterating all distinctions of 
shadow, gives ‘it a character of immobility. 

M. Fromentin’s “ Ete dans*La Sahara” is redolent with even a richer 
spirit of poetry than his ‘** Year in the Sahel.” Let us fullow the anthor 
into the depths of the desert, and enjoy, in his company, the bright silence 
and solitude of the region, while he paints a summer day. 

**T mount a rock near a desert town, and survey the landscape. The 
‘weather is magnificent. The heat increases rapidly, with an effect which 
is one of excitement rather than depression. For eight days not a cloud 
‘has appeared on the horizon. ‘The burning and sterile aazure of the sky 
promises a period of long drought. The wind is fixed in the east, and 
always hot, breathing intermittently morning and evening, but always very 
feebly, so as merely to give an insensible movement to the palm tops, as 
from the breath of an Indian punka. For a long time all the inhabitants 
have adopted the lightest clothes, and can only live in the shadow; but for 
me, I do not even take the siesta, as thus I would lose so much of the 
bright hours; 1 disdain the mediocre pleasure of slumber in the shadow, 
and depart at midday from the town, to live with the lizards on the 
sands and heights—to live with ‘the ‘sun in the light of the boundless 
desert. 

“¢ The Saharians adore their country, and I can well ‘justify this pas- 
sionate sentiment of theirs when mingled with the patriotic feeling of nativity. 
Strangers to the strong bracing climate of the north, they die of nostalgia 
at once when they are not affected by heat and thirst. Life in this region 
has, indeed, little to charm, yet it is capable of moving the heart as 
strongly as any in the world. ’Tis a land which has neither grace nor 
sweetness, but one whose severity has the effect of rendering one serious— 
an effect which people mistake for ennui—a grand country, where the hills 
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disappear in one grander still, and level, bathed in’éternal light, clear, 
desolate, spacious, with a heayen always silent the same, and circled on all 
sides by a changeless horizon. 

“In the centre appears a sort of forlorn town, encompassed in solitude, 
near a scrap of verdure—beyond sandy mounds, and broken spaces covered 
with white calcined “stones and black schist, stretching into the distance, 
and resembling asea. ‘In all this, little variety, little ‘novelty, except in 
the sun,‘which, rising over the desert, goes to rest behind the hills, an in- 
tense rayless disc, always calm; or when the banks of sand change their 
place and form in-the last winds from the south. Brief ‘are the dawns.; 
the long noons are more monotonously heavy than any other part of 
the day; there is ‘hardly any twilight; sometimes comes a sudden expan- 
sion of light and heat, of burning winds, which at certain times give the 
country @ menacing aspect, producing exciting sensations; but ordinarily a 
radiant immobility—the sad fixity-of fine weather—in short, a*sort of im- 
passibility, which seems to descend from the heavens in all things, and to 
be reflected from the face of all objects. The first impression which arises 
from this picture, glowing and inanimate, composed of sun, extension, and 
solitude, is painful, and can be compared to no other. Little by little, 
nevertheless, the eye becomes accustomed to the grandeur of the outlines 
of space and earth, and the-dnly variety of which it remains sensible is 
that of the slight changes in the impressions of things in themselves the 
most simple. 

“It is not the slight increase of light, or the greater charms and depth 
of the sky, compared with that of Algiers, which creates wonder. It is 
the sky of a country dry and warm, and altogether different from that of 
Egypt, where there is a great river and vast lagunes, and where the nights 
are always moist, and the earth in a state of evaporation. ‘That of the 
Sahara is transparent, dry, unchangeable, the ground yellow-coloured or 
white, the mountains rose-hued, the horizon of the freshest blue and the 
greatest acrial depths, and when it becomes goldem opposite the setting sun, 
the lower level is violet, and somewhat of a lead colour. “Except during 
the sirocco, the horizon is always distinct, and separated from the sky; in 
the morning it is a line of burning blue, which,« however, at mid-day, be- 
comes mingled with the firmament, and seems‘to tremble in the liquid air. 
Toward the south, in the direction of M’zab, and ata great distance, there 
appears an irregular line, formed by the woods‘ of tamarinds ; a faint 
mirage, visible all day in this part of the desert, appears to exaggerate the 
dimensions of this wood, but the illusion is but slight, and may, perhaps, be 
dispelled by a steady gaze. 

“ Looking from the heights, a little after sunrise, I find the sentinel 
still asleep, reclined at the foot of the tower. ‘At that hour the country is 
entirely bathed with rose colour—a vivid rose; the town is dotted with bite 
of shadow, and a few little white birds ~rest’on the branches of the palms, 
shining very brilliantly in that sad region,*which.seems at that hour of 
freshness to smile on the rising sun. There are-vague sounds in the air—z 
sort of uncertain murmur, which, in all lands of the earth, accompany the 
moment of its re-awakening. 
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“ There, too, almost at the same hour each day, innumerable flocks of birds 
arrive from the south. These are the gangas, which come from the desert 
to drink at the springs. They pass above the town, divided into bands, 
or, as it were, little battalions. They fly rapidly; one can hear the 
hurried beating of their long, sharp wings, and other strange and noisy 
cries, softening or increasing with their flight. I take pleasure in reconnoitr- 
ing the nearest flocks—I count the legions which follow ; they are almost 
always the same in number, they flit always in the same line from south to 
north, and in approaching cross the town, their wings illumined by the 
sun glittering in pale lines of light across the sky. I keep them in view 
by the side of Rass-al-Aioun, and lose sight of them when they near the 
skirt of the oasis, It is then six o’clock; an hour after the same cries 
are heard from the north, the same flocks repass one by one over my head, 
similar in number, in the same order, toward the desert; at this time, however, 
instead of the noisy murmur ceasing suddenly, it becomes weak, diminishes, 
and by degrees fades in the distance. One would say that morning ends, 
and that the only short smiling hours of the day are those between the 
arrival and return of the gangas. The landscape, which was inundated 
with roseate light, has already become dun-coloured, the little shadows 
have disappeared from the village, which becomes gray just as the sun 
becomes higher. Just also as the light broadens, the desert appears to 
darken—the hills only remaining down coloured. If a wind has been 
breathing, it ceases ; the vapours of the heat begin to enclose the atmos- 
phere like mountains of sand, Two hours after we hear the retreat 
sounded, then all movement ceases for the time, and with the last sound 
‘of the trumpet, noon has commenced, At that hour I have no fear of a 
visit from anyone, as no one but myself would think of remaining abroad. 
The sun gets higher, lessening the shadows of the town, and ascends 
until it is directly over my head. I have no more screen than my parasol, 
and that is but slight; my feet rest on the sand, or on the glaring stones, 
my paper at my side crumples under the sun, my box of colours crackle as 
though the wood were burning. I cannot think of anything; then follows 
a quarter of an bour of calm and almost incredible stupor. The town 
sleeps beneath me, silent, like a mass of violet, with its open terraces, 
where the sun glows on a number of baskets full of apricot roses exposed 
to dry; here and there certain black corners of shade mark the windows 
and the inner doors, and the thin lines of clear violet indicate that there 
are not more than two or three rays of shadow in the entire town, The 
thread of more intense light, which marks the edges of the terraces, en- 
ables me to distinguish a few of the buildings, huddled, rather than built, 
on the three hills. 


At a certain hour each day, about noon, I observe that the desert be- 


comes transformed into a dark plain, in the centre hangs the sun, whose 
rays striking equally on all sides, leave the ground unmarked by either 
Itght or shadow ; there is no perspective, all is bathed in the same brown 
tone, prolonged uniformly over an area of fifteen or twenty leagues. 
Though the light is so intense that one would think the smallest object 
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would be recognisable, it is impossible to say which is stony and which is 
sandy region, and the immobility of this sandy sea becomes more striking 
than ever. Strange feelings rise in the mind as the eye secks to penetrate 
the southern firmament over the unknown regions of Africa. In that 
immense expansive distances are only recognised by journeys of twenty or 
fifty days, some of the tracks are imperfectly, and others hardly, indicated. 
First straight in a southerly direction is the country of the Beni-mozab 
with their cluster of seven towns, three of which it is said, one larger than 
Algiers, covered by palms, which are there numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and which produce the finest dates in the world. ‘Then there is the 
Chamba tribes of carriers and merchants, neighbours of the Tonats, then 
the Tonats, whose country extends over a region vague and vast, whose 
limits are unknown, but whose extremities are Tembeklon, and Ghadmes, 
Timimoun and Haouss*,; then the negro country, of which only 
the border is known—twh or three names of towns with a capital for a 
kingdom—lakes, forests, a great sea to the left, perhaps great rivers ; 
the intense temperature of the Equator ; wonderful products, monstrous an'- 
mals, hairy sheep, and elephants, but nothing distinct ; distances of which we 
are ignorant ; spaces which are an enigma. Before me I see the beginning 
of the enigma. It is here I would wish to study the Egyptian sphynx. 

“ Sometimes, by chance, are seen a little convoy of laden camels, ap- 
pearing like a line of black points, now slowly moving beside the long 
sand-hills ; but whence do they come, and whither do they go? Sometimes 
also a whitling column of sand, rising in a spiral, and careeringa little space 
beforethe wind, and then vanishing after a second or two. Presently the day 
begins to wane; it ends as it began: a half-blush tinges the amber sky ; 
long flames obliquely strike the mountains, the sand, the rocks, toward the 
east ; the shadow begins to bathe the side of the country, which has been 
fatigued by the heavy heat of the day; the doves begin to coo in the 
palms ; a slight movement of life takes place in the town; the people 
hegin to ascend the terraces; here and there the voices of animals are 
heard—the moan of the camels, the neighiog of horses led to the water. 
‘rhe desert turns into a surface of gold, the sun sinks beneath the blue 
mountains, and night prepares to advance over the silent world. When 
i return home, after a day thus passed in the desert, I am conscious of a 
sort of intoxication, caused, I believe, by the quantity of light I have ab- 
sorbed daring this solar immersion of twelve hours, and find myself in a 
state of mind difficult to explain. It is a sort of mysterious clearness, which 
lasts after the sun has disappeared, and which is refracted even in my 
sleep. I never cease to dream of light; if I close my eyes, I see flames, 
radiant stars, but more frequently vague, luminous vibrations, which in- 
crease in brilliancy up to a point, and then cease. In a word, I have no 
night. This perceptionof day in the absence of the sun—this transpa- 
rent repose, crossed, like the nights of summer, by meteors,—this sin- 
gular, restless glamour, which never leaves me a moment of darkness, much 
resembling the sensations of afever. But I fee! no uneasiness, pain, or 
fatigue, and my attention, instead of being confused, is clear, calm, and 
undisturbed.” 
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“t The wearied soldicr, kind'y bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and showed how fields were won.” 
GoLDsMITH. 





Tr- would:save me a great deal of trouble if my readers happened to be 
acquainted with Mr. Pat Murphy. To be sure, he is not as famous as 
Wellington, or Goldsmith’s renowned tutor, Paddy Byrne; but he is a re- 
markable man for all that, though dressed in broad cloth, and very poor. 
It is not wonderful to find a great man in my village; they grow there 
natural as potatoes, and, we need not inform the world, it has contributed 
lights to every portion of the intellectual heavens—soldiers, astronomers, 
poets, politicians, and phrenologists, have grown wild in Rebins, as the 
familiar names of Kearney, M‘Gee, Molowney, and O’Flannigan can fully 
testify. Of late years, however, the crop of genius has sensibly decreased ; 
emigration has borne away some, death others, and what these two 
devastators have left behind can give no more idea of what Kebins was in 
its palmy days, than the stray ears of corn, escaped from the sheave-bind- 
ers, can convey a notion of the waving, yellow figld before the reaper’s 
sickle cut away its pride and ripeness. Rebins was worth seeing long 
ago. Literati came there from various quarters, and went away astonished ; 
philosophers. departed smilingly from this home of the nine sisters; Mr. 
Titmarsh was there, and blessed his stars; and great Keogh was there, 
and solemnly declared it was worth living for, a country that gloried in a 
spot like Rebins! 

To,be sure, they said it was,the sea air, and all that, but Westminster 
Abbey is not consecrated by sea air, but by association, and no more is the 
last resting-place of O’Shannaghan, and the never-to-be-forgotten Terenca 
O’Rafferty, of flogging-boys-the-best-method-to-put-knowledge-into-their-. 
heads renown. 

Away with the past, however, and as we turn to the celebrities of the 
present, up springs Pat Murphy on the first wire. Have you not heard of 
Patrick Marphy, formerly corporal in, his Majesty King George the Third’s 
invincible 87th? I have looked in vain through Southey and Napier 
for some slight mention of his name;. but Mr. Southey, though a very 
great man, was a very stark Tory ;. and Mr. Napier, though another very 
great man, seems to care. little for poor corporals, or poor sergeants either, 
that belong to the. pottery, not the porcelain of human clay—the copper, 
and not the golden stratum of earth’s surface. Of course, both these gentle- 
men were, and we suppose are, in their present sublimised condition, very 
great men—very impartial, good men, indeed; but they have not once 
hinted at: Corporal Murphy’s imperishable exploits. I, that is, the exten- 
sively known, popular, and wonderfully wealthy author of this paper, am, 
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no Tory, but I.am a very great man, 4 very impartial, truthful historian ; 
and, whether in poverty or in corporalities, be the worth and genius, will 
be, and shall be, delighted to do it full justice after my own lively, fasci- 
nating manner, Neither Mr. Southey’s example, nor any other man’s ex- 
ample, shall make me disbelieve Pat Murphy’s own accounts, for, in the 
first place, he had better opportunities of knowing his own affairs than any 
other man, and, besides that, there is not a single operation he has ever 
made that he has not confirmed by a tremendous conviction-enforcing oath. 

“* Whin I was in the Peninsular war,” said Corporal Murphy, one night, 
addressing a few of his familiar friends, and amongst them me (the popular 
author, i.e.), ‘‘ Whin I was in the Peninsular war, I could ha’ med my 
fortune ay I liked, for the King and Queen o’ that counthry took a great 
fancy for me intirely.” 

“Under what circumstances did you become acquainted, corporal,” 
asked this popular author, “ and what was it that made its way between 
you and fortune ?” 

' “Tt was one night, sir, the King sint for me to his palace, and whin I 
was brought into his magnificent dhrawing-room, siz be, “ you’re Corporal 
Murphy, o’ the 87th,” siz he,’. 

“+ Vis, sire,’ siz, I. 

*** And the best shot in the army’ siz the King. ‘I can do a little in 
that way, plaze your Majesty,’ siz I, ‘my father’s people were always 
famous at doin’ the first shot.’ 

‘**T know your mother, Murphy,’ siz the King, ‘and the brave rigi- 
ment you have the honour to command ;. but what I want of you now is a 
great favour intirely, and. I’m sure you won’t be backward to do yer best 
for me.’ 

“© Well, sire,’ siz I, ‘in anything that does not interfere with my private 
insthructions, I’d be only too happy to oblige your Majesty; but, honour 
bright, siz King O’Toole, no thrason for Corporal Murphy.’ 

‘*¢ Don’t fear, corporal,’ siz the King, ‘I’m not so bad as you think ; 
but,’ siz he, ‘av you condescind. to sthand senthry for a night or two, at 
the gates o’ my palace, you'll carry a high head and a heavy pocket ever 
afther.’ 

*** Thin here’s with your riverence,’ siz I, ‘and av it goes to that, I’m 
naturally a kind-hearted man,’ siz I, ‘as my fathers were before me ; but, 
in the present high state o’ provisions, I’m far from being able to give way 
to my usual ginerosity.’ 

“** Well, what I want ov you,’ siz the King, ‘is easily tould ; I could’nt 
thrust it with anyone but an Irishman, for you know, corporal, who St. 
Pathrick was, and where he came from, and its a quare day, sure enough,’ 
siz he, ‘when Spain and Ould Ireland wouldn’t have a kind luck after 
aitch others good behavior.’ 

“‘<Tt would, in throth, your Majesty,’ siz I. 

“ ¢ And besides,’ siz the King, ‘ av Spain is the onldest kingdom in the 
‘world, everyone knows that Ireland comes nixt in ordher.’ 

*¢ Ireland is fisst, plaze yer Majesty,’ siz I. 
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“ ‘No,’ siz he, ‘ Spain is, sartingly.’ 
“‘ ‘Did yer Majesty ever hear o’ Misther O’Rafferty,’ siz I, ‘ that taught 
_jomethry in Rabins city? 

“No, siz the King, ‘ where’s that ?” 

“¢ Well,’ siz I, ‘av yer Majesty had gone undher Misther O’Rafferty 
for one half-year, yer Majesty ud niver forget while there was feelin’ in 
yer flesh, that Ireland is the four best things in the world—the greenest, 
the bravest, the fairest, and the ouldest.’ 

“¢* Now,’ siz the King. 

“¢Tt’s thrue, sire,’ siz mesel’, ‘I heard a scholar miss ‘the fairest’ 
one day, and the masther kilt him ; oh! he was a fine tacher intirely, poor 
Misther Terry O’Rafferty !’ 

“¢ Well, corporal,’ siz the King, seein’ he was done up there, ‘we 
wont mind that point at any rate, but do you know what I want o’ you ?” 

“¢Ov course, yer Majesty,’ siz I, ‘I suppose its something in the 
senthry line.’ 

“¢ Yis,’ siz the King, ‘but there’s something more in it. There’s a 
jintleman comes in here every night of his life to visit me; a small, fat 
jintleman, with thrimindous red whiskers; he and me’s great frinds in- 
tirely, and you’re the best shot in the army.’ 

“6 Well,’ siz I. 

“¢ Are you fr om Ireland?’ siz the King. 

*¢*T was bred and born in a counthry spelt that way,’ siz mesel’, ‘ and 
av there’s only one place o’ the name, I suppose I am.’ 

“ ¢ Then,’ siz the King, ‘ you’re the dullest Irishman I ever met, for Id 
take my oath there’s not another man, woman, or child in that direction, 
that would’nt undherstand clearly what I want o’ you.’ 

“© * Well, maybe I have a notion o’ your manen’, sire,’ siz I, ‘ but I 
wouldn’t like to commit mesel’.’ 

“*¢ What would you think thin,’ siz the King, ‘0’ sparin a carthridge 
for the sthout gintleman with the red whiskers ?” 

**¢ I’m satisfied, yer Majesty,’ siz I, familiarly, ‘ and av yer Majesty has 
any spare hapepens about you jist now, we'll be able to proceed to bisness 
immadiately.’ 

‘* * Why,’ siz he, ‘ wouldn’t ye thrust me for a small sun ?” 

“¢T would, yer Majesty,’ siz I, ‘ but thin, ye see, afther the affair is 
inded, I'd rather have a tower homewards, for fear my friend Arthur ud: 
get a hint av it.’ 

‘You're a sinsible man, corporal,’ siz the King, handing me a purse~ 
ful o’ goold ; ‘and now, Murphy, av you do yer best, like a man, and no- 
flinchin’, it’s a knight o’ the garther and a gineral I'll be afther makin” you: 
in no time.’ 

“¢Thank yer Majesty,’ siz I, ‘for all kind wishes, and now for the in- 
sthructions.’ 

“ ¢ Asily settled,’ siz the King, ‘one o’ my servants ’Il bring you to yer 
sinthry-box, and, as no one will come that way to-night but the s:hout fat 
giutlcman, there’s uo danger o’ makin’ a mishta’.e.’ 
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“*Mishtake ? siz I, ‘no counthryman o’ mine iver yit med a mishtake 
upon the post o’ duty.’ 

“With this the King rung a bell, and a Don somethin’ intherin’ in, the 
King commanded him, in Frinch, to lade me to the sinthry-box, and bring 
him back the news whin all was right. He did so, like a rale ignorant 
flunkey that he was, niver mindin’ to look at me at all at all; the dirty 
spalpeen of a proud Spanish beggar. 

*¢ Now, Misther Murphy,’ siz I, whin I was quite and comfortable in 
my box, ‘that thief of a crowned head wants to make a rogue and mur- 
dherer 0’ you, and, perhaps, av he happened in with a vagabone, it might 
be all very different ; but you! Pat, avic, you! the best boy in the parish 
in your day; the first in the catechism class, and ‘ The Good Youths’ 
Propriety ’Sociation’—you to be humbugged in this way would be very 
fine, av it could be done, but it conld not, acushla, and that makes the 
mighty difference intirely—that’s the grand ccnsidheration that’s to decide 
what’s to be comin’ next in this purty thrick o’ King Born.’ 

“* Whinever I begin to think very deeply, I’m in the habit o’ puttin’ my 
coat round my head, for, as Misther O’Rafferty used to say, it helps com- 
templation, and that’s the sthraight cut to knowledge. Av coorse, av a 
man falls ashleep in this condition, it isn’t his fault, but the coat’s mis- 
damanor ; and, faith, I often found by exparience that*Ould Nick hates all 
kind of fun there’s no harm in, and, indeed, every other kind av amuse- 
ment that don’t sarve to forward his own private inds. I was’nt long 
ashleep, (though, to my shame, ashleep I was,) whin, I thought, a hand 
was laid gintly on my face, and, on my givin’ quick signs o’ wakiu’ sud- 
denly, was immadiately taken away agin. 

“¢Ts that you?’ siz I, not quite awake yit, ‘is that you, I say, with 
yer cloak on ye; av it is, answer quickly, or I fire.’ 

* As the mischief had it, I put my musket to my shoulder whin I was 
first awaken, and, as I wasn’t quite out o’ my dhrames yit, I mistook the 
butt for the thrigger, and off wint the bowld contints, with a loud bang 
like thundher. ‘Och, murther,’ siz the man, fallin’ on the pavement. 
‘As sure as I’m booked for the other world, the blundherin’ Irishman has 
blown my brains out.’ 

“I sprang from the box, and goin’ over to the fallen man, siz I, ina 
very sorryful voice, ‘1 hope you're not dead, poor crathur,’ siz I. 

“¢ Oh, you thief,’ siz he, ‘ you shleepy bliguard, av I ever get betther 
0’ my wounds, maybe it’s flayed alive I won’t have ye, for shootin’ yer ig- 
norant gun at the great King o’ Spain.’ 

“I didn’t wait to hear much more, but, as quick as my legs could 
carry me, off I wint over every hedge and ditch in the counthry, without 
lookin’ behind once, for fear some policeman might be in the want o’ makin’ 
my close acquaitance. Whin I came to the camp at last, I was in no great 
sperits for amusement, and accordingly went to bed as soon as I ever could. 
No shleep, however, visited me for a long time ; ; for as the thought sthole 
over me that I had killed a man, every bone in my body shivered with 
cowld fear, and the hair o’ my head sthood up in fright and horror. My 
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mind was not new to death, but in the battle-field it was different to kil 
an inimy in fair play, besides skulkin’, like a coward, to sthale the brave 
man’s life, under cover of the dark night. For all the kingdoms on earth 
I wouldn’t have murthered the sthout gintleman; but, to give him a quiet 
frightenin’, and to pocket my doubloons, I thought no harm thin, and as I 
am a livin’ man to-day, such was the only ind I bad in view—such wag the 
only thought that ever crassed my mind. 

“ At last shleep put an ind to. all my terrors, andthe nixt mornin’, as soon 
as the cock crew, I wint to the Duke’s tint, with.the intintion o’ resignin’ 
my commission ; * L have enough of warfare, my Lord.Duke,’ siz I, ‘and av’. 
yer lordship plazes, Id rather’ retire on half. -pay, than be spindin’ my days. 
in this cruel, murtherin’ profession, without the fear ay, God or man before 
my eyes, and,’ sia.I, ‘av you have any commands to yer mother in Ireland, 
or to King George,’ siz I, ‘I’m yer lordship’s obedient, humble, and de-. 
voted servant, to do whativer yer lordship wishes, accordin’ to the best 0’. 
my poor abilities.’ 

‘** The Duke ordhered to have me shot, but he might as well, have aten 
the moon, for sorra a manin the rigiment ’ad raise a thumb against me av 
the whole wurld depinded on my death. My brother-officers interceded for 
me, too, and when the Duke heard the whole sthate o’ the case, he con- 
sinted to have my sintince taken off at onst. ‘ Av I knew,’ siz, he, ‘ that 
it was Corporal Murphy,’ siz,he, ‘the. bravest andthe most ginteel officer in 
the service, I’d niver have gone so far as to ordher his execution ; but, as 
discipline must be maintained at all. expinse, I hereby give notice that a 

-corporal he is, and a corporal he’ll remain for ever.’ 

* So you see,”’ said Pat Murphy, as this episode in his marvellous his- 
tory was concluded, “I could ha’ med my fortune av J liked, but I was, 
always too honest for a mane purpose, and I hope while there’s a blink iu 
the jolly sun of heaven, Lever will.” 

“+ Pat,” enquired Peter Morrissey, (a common friend to the corporal and, 
the popular author,) “Pat, do you know anything about Napoleon 
Bonaparte ?” ‘ 

“ Well, I should think I do,”.replied the corporal, in atone indicative of 
dignity offended, “I should think I do, and we seryin’ three or four cam- 
paigns against him in the time.o’ the Peninsular war.” 

*‘And what about the siege o’ Rome?”- resumed Peter, in a very 
humble, deprecating tone of voice. 

“ Well,” said Pat, benignly, “av you wish to hear it, you're very wel- 
come ; it’s little I have to give, but, thank God, I think av I had more my 
heart ‘ad? be as good about it.” 

We all simultaneously expressed our. approbation, of this sentiment, 
and Pat, smiling kindly on his attentive and:sympathising audience, cleared 
his throat by two impressive “ hems,” and thus proceeded :— 

‘You must know there was a cousin o’ mine,sarvin’ in the Emperor's 
army at the same time that I had the honor to howld commission under 
his Majesty King George the Third. This cousin’s name was Murty Mul- 

yooney, and the way he became convartetl into a frog-ater was simply 
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this. Having inlisted in the 88th Connaught Rangers, he behaved weil 
there for a few years, until, risin’-to the same rank as mine, his head was 
turned with dhrames of glory. He began to think he was a mighty grate 
fellow intirely—that’s s, av he was not made a nobleman by this time, it 
was only owin’ to the want of faction to. push him upwards, and, in a 
word, that, in any other place on earth, poor min o’ ganius would have 
betther chance o’ promotion than in the "English army, where dunderhead 
gintlemen are for ever walkin’ over.the sconces 0’ worthier min. Whin 
one begins to think in this fashion he invies those above him, and cannot, 
in coorse, submit to the little wrongs haped upon him by the rich fools 
sint into this world with a silver spoon stuck firmly in an ass’s jawbone. 
It was so with Murty Mulrooney. An insult that a poor boy. must often 
put up with dhrov him nixt door to madness. It was only a sthroke of a 
cane; but Murty’s blood was up, and, like a brave son.of the Mulrooneys, 
he levelled the puny coward to the ground, It was in the evenin’, sir, this 
occurred, and outside the barrack-walls; and, as there was but one way 
of escapin’ a horrid punishment, Murty left his colors in ould Ireland, and 
wint off to France. He was received hansomely by the Emperor, who 
shook hands with him, bid him be a good boy, tipped him the shillin’, and 
had him turned into a bowld little Frinchman by, manes o’ mighty blarney, 
before Murty had time to answer his kind inquiries afther Mrs, Mulrooney 
and the young Mulrooneys o’ Barryhamlawn, 

“ How I came to be acquainted with the bowld boy aftherwards is a. 
very long sthory intirely ; enough to say, that, bein’ taken prisoner in the 
battle of Talavera, I was brought before the intarprether, Murty Mnl- 
rooney, as it chanced to be, my own first-cousin by the-mother’s side. 

*¢ Arrah! is that you?’ siz I. 

“¢ Tt is, Pat,’ siz he, throwin’ his arms. affectionately round my nick,’ 
and huggin’ me until my bones were all cracked im pieces ; ‘ and how are 
they all in Ireland ?’siz my brave Murty. 

*¢ All desirin’ to be remimbered to you, Murty, avic,” siz I, ‘ and how 
do you wag along these times yourself?” 

“‘ Murty sighed deeply, ‘and,’ siz he, ‘ Pat, I hadn’t half the janius I 
thought I had,’ sia he, ‘for, janius without idication, is only the nut with- 
out the kernel, Pat, avic,’ siz he, beginnin’ to let fall the tears o’ disappint- 
ment, ‘and av E had been as great a scholar as you, Pat, avic,’ siz he, 
‘maybe it’s Gineral Ney, or somethin’ very like him, I might ha’ been by 

‘this time.’ 

“ ¢ How do you, like the counthry, Murty,’ siz I, with the intintion o” 
changin’ the conversation ; ‘ maybe it’s not half so purty as the ould lace! :° 

“* No,’ siz he, ‘neither so purty or so wholesome as the land 0’ sham- 
rock, with its nate valleys and blue hills, and fair colleens, and sthout 
poten,’ siz Murty Mulrooney ; ‘so fine a land,’ siz he, ‘it makes my heart 
bleed to think I niver can return to it agin, not even to die,’ siz my poor 
Mulrooney. 

pity ‘Keep up your heart, ma bouchal,’ siz J, kind'y, for in throth the 
tears 0” my own cousin began to thaw me down, ‘ and how do you know,” 
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siz I, ‘ but it’s proud and happy you may be yit, whin brave Boney walks 
acrass to free ould Ireland ?’ 

** Murty shook his head, and, without sayin’ a word, brought me to the 
rigiment’s canteen, and like a rale Mulrooney that he was, called dacently 
for a thrate ; ‘some potheen, Moushee,’ siz he to a purty colleen who kept 
the bar, ‘and take care, my dear,’ siz he, tindherly, ‘ but it’s first shot for 
Corporal Murphy.’ 

“¢ Arrah,’ siz I, ‘have ye got potheen over here in France ?” 

‘* ¢ We have,’ siz he, ‘ and would you like to hear how it came over 
here ?” 

* ¢T would,’ siz I, ‘in faith I would, for anything with regard to green 
Airrun howlds, and ever will howld, a sthrong corner in my heart’s core.’ 

“¢ Well,’ siz he, ‘it was at the siege o’ Leipsig, and after Gineral Ney 
(he was a countryman of our own by the same token, bein’ born in 
Shannahy, in the county Mayo) ; well, afther us dischargin’ twenty million 
balls, besides shell and grape galore into the town, it held out afther all; 
so, Napoleon got mad, and walkin’ down one day by telegraph, he goes 
into the thrinches like a wild bull, and, siz he, in a voice of thunder, 
* Where’s Gineral Ney ?” 

“ ¢ He’s jist gone to bed, yer riverance,’ siz one of the commanders-in- 
chief, ‘ only half-an-hour ago; he was up all night fightin’ like a hero, but 
sorra wink o’ shleep he had for the last three weeks before.’ 

* ¢ Go and waken him,’ siz Napoleon, ‘ and,’ siz he, ‘ tell the dhrummer 
to bate. a coort-martial.’ 

‘Och!’ siz the commandher-.in-chief, faintin’ down dead, ‘ is it Ney,’ 
siz he, ‘ the glory o’ the rigiment, the natest hand at mixin’ a bowl o’ punch 
that iver came from Ireland, is it he that’s goin’ to be sot upon ?” 

“¢Do you what I tell you, sir,’ siz Napoleon, pullin’ out his map and 
shnuff-box, ‘and, mind,’ siz he, ‘have a platoon ready to carry out the 
sintence.’ 

“*¢ Well, sir, the poor officer couldn’t disobey the Imperor, ‘ but,’ siz 
he, ‘I wish you joy, Napoleon,’ siz he, ‘0’ shootin’ Gineral Ney ; it’s all 
yer inimies couldn't do it, and will his friends be more foremost?’ siz the 
sthout commandher. 

“In a moment, however, the dhrum sounded, and jist as the coort- 
martial was comfortably sittin’ down, who walks in but Ney, a foot-and-a 
half taller than usual, with a sthiff, aigle look on him, that well became the 
discindant of a line of Irish kings.’ 

“ *T’ll have ye thried by coort-martial,’ siz Ney, lookin’ death intirely, 
‘for you're a thraitor, Napoleon,’ siz he, ‘a coward, be crifes, to the 
fore, in fightin’ for yer king and counthry !’ 

“*Begor,’ siz Napoleon, movin’ back his chair a bit, and takin’ off, 
his spectacles, for fear he should have to look at Ney, ‘begor’ siz he 
‘ that’s thrason surely ; I didn’t expect that much from you, Ney; and it’s 
sorry [ am to see you turnin’ out so unmannerly in the ind o’ your days.’ 

“¢T can’t help it,’ siz Ney, a little softened, ‘I can’t help it, siz he, 
‘for here I am, for the last six months, without a bit to ate or a sup to 
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dhrink, barrin’ praties and salt-water ; and the very moment ye come down 
from aitin legs o’ mutton and pies, and dhrinkin’ wine and punch, ye call 
yer best frind a thraitor.’ 

“ Well, sir, you'd think Napoleon ud die laughin’, as Ney finished 
spakin’ in this way ; in the beginnin’ he looked mighty wild and terrible, 
but whin he found a boy o’ Ney’s pluck talkin’ up to him in this way, he 
held out his fist to him, and began to laugh heartly ; ‘ by St. Pathrick, 
Ney,’ siz he, ‘ you’re the spunkiest chap I iver met with, out av ould Jre- 
land ; it was all a joke,’ siz he, ‘ and av you can manage to forget what’s 
passed, the sorra hard word ’ll iver again come between us, an no account 
whatever.’ 

‘Ney was no man to remimber a cross name given in anger; he 
caught the Imperor’s hand, and, siz he, wishin’ to change the discoorse : 
‘ How is the missis,’ siz he, politely. 

“*¢ Purty well, I thank you,’ siz Napoleon, ‘ but young a! is badly 
off, this time past, with the mazles.’ 

“*¢The mazles !’ siz Ney, ‘is that all ? why there’s nothin’ azier curip’ 
than the mazels, did ye thry the potheen ?” 

“ ¢What’s that ?’ siz Napoleon, ‘I didn’t hear the docthors talkin’ of 
any rimidy in that way.’ 

“© Och, musha, d’ anam an dhiaoul to the docthors, what could they 
purtend to know regardin’ a cure from the ould counthry ?” 

“« What’s to be done thin ?’ siz Napoleon. 

“¢Quld malt might do as well,’ siz Ney ; “jist half-pint o’ malt to the 
same o’ wather, ’ud turn them out in no time.’ 

“‘ Well, the Frinch, in gineral, is an iguorant people, but Napoleon was 
Gracian, and thim’s the knowinest chaps on the face o’ God’s airth, and 
siz Napoleon, insthead o’ shiverin’ at it as an ignoramus would do,’ siz he, 
‘is there any way at all o’ gettin’ the dhrop you spoke about ?” 

“<T don’t know,’ siz Ney, spakin’ very slowly, ‘it’s so long since I left 
the counthry, that the language and the potheen are gone asthray in my 
head intirely, but no matther,’ siz he, ‘I'll thry to get up a little sthill, and 
sure av I fail, many a betther man had to say that before.’ 

“ And, sure enough, he did get up a sthill, and a worm, too, with the 
help of an ould Irish tinker that happened to be lookin’ out for small jobs 
in the tin line ; the potheen was, av coorse, med, and young Prince Boney, 
afther bein’ givin’ up by the whole rigiment o’ docthors, got betther afther 
the very first dose of it, and, what’s more curious sthill, could never afther do 
without it.” 

.. But the siege o’ Rome ?” said Peter Morissey, as soon as Pat became 
silent, “ the siege o’ Rome, Misther Murphy, that’s a rale grand sthory, 
intirely.” 

“ Well, sir, it was whin Napoleon was a gossoon, that the siege vo’, Rome 
took place, and at that time he was only a private soger in his first cam- 
paign. Siz the Gineral one day to all his officers, ‘ we’re all lost, my men ;* 
the Pope i’ll bate us afther all.” 

‘** Well,’ siz the officers, ‘ Napoleon can save us.’ 
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‘© Who's that 7’ siz the Gineral. 

** ¢ Napoleon the Great,’ siz the officers, pointin’ at the little man sittin’ 
on the dhrum-head, and playin’ the divil’s tattoo for his own amusement. 

“* Napoleon the Great,’ siz the commandher, ‘ can ye save us?” 

“¢]’m thinkin’ I can,’ siz Napoleon, ‘in five hotrs I can throw an 
escapade around the inimy’s quarthers, and cut off their purvisions by 
manes 0’ bombardin’; av they can fight without victuals I suppose they'll 
bate us, but av they cannot,’ siz he, ‘as I préshume will be the case, why, 
I suppose we will bate thim.’ 

** * Begor,’ siz the Gineral, lookin’ very wise, ‘ but I was thinkin’ o’ that 
same mesel’, and, as sure as my name is Tamerlane, it’s jist the plan I’ll be 
afiher followin’.’ 

‘‘ Now, the Gineral niver did think of that same, or anything like it, 
but it’s the way with thim great chaps to use poor min’s brains to their 
own advantage, takin’ all the credit to thimselves, and throwin’ all the 
weight on others’ showldhers. He took the advice, however, and does 
Rome and the Holy Pope, and so shud surrindher at discretion, which was 
the reason why Napoleon wint to St. Helena aftherwards, whin he grew 
ould and wanted to make his sowl. The Gineral, as a matther av coorse, 
wrote home to the House o’ Commons, braggin’ of his own janius and 
glory, without one word about the young hayro. Insthead of this, he riz 
him to be corporal—which, you will remimber, was my rank, too—and 
would have med him sergeant, but he wanted two inches of the hoighth,’” 

: ** Now, isn’t curious that Arthur bate Boney in the heel o’ the hunt 7” 
asked my inquisitive friend, Peter Morissey, of the corporal. 

** Yis,” answered Pat, “ but that was bekase o’ the right idication, d’ye 
see. Arthur was always used to see fightin’ goin’ on, and, av coorse, that 
gave him a great advantage over Boney. Besides,” added Pat, with the 
air of one who communicates a great truth for the first time, “ Besides, 
Grouchey bethrayed Napoleon.” 

As the evening was far advanced, we had no time to hear this important 
point clarified by the distinguished corporal, or, I have no doubt, a new 
and interesting discovery would be in our power of transmitting to the 
knowledge-sceking readers of the “ Hibernian Magazine.” 
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Tue events which have recently taken place in the kingdom of Greece have, 
after a lapse of many years, caused public attention to be turned with 
somewhat of interest upon the Hellenic people. To the readers of the 
“ Hibernian Magazine” a few remarks concerning the character, the present 
position, and the more recent history of an eminently interesting’ nation, 
will, doubtless, be acceptable. 

Some forty years ago, the enthusiasm of all the most generous minds 
in Europe was roused in favour of the Greeks. After centuries of long- 
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suffering, they had risen in one great national effort against ‘their Turkish 
oppressors. ‘Twice before there had been partial insurrections amongst 
them. The first attempt had been in 1770, when the people of the Morea, 
the ancient Peloponnessus, led away by delusive hopes of assistance from 
Russia, had taken up arms, but, abandaned by the power on which they 
had relied, had seen their patriotic endeavour end in a miserable defeat, and 
had been crushed to the ground by the hordes of Albanians which the 
Sultan had poured ‘in‘upon their country. The second rising had taken 
place in 1790, among the Suliotes, a tribe of Albania, who, protected by 
‘their mountains, held out for years against their masters, until at length 
they succumbed, not ‘to the superior valour of their enemies, but to that 
domestic treachery which has so often blasted the counsels of the brave. 
Both these attempts liad, -however, been only partial, and confined to 
particular districts of the country. -At length, in 1820, the fire which had 
so long smouldered burst out in one general flame. ‘The first Greek to 
put himself at the head of his countrymen was the Archbishop of Megalon 
Patron, who had been summoned upon a suspicion before the Turkish 
authorities, but, instead of obeying their mandate, had raised the 
standard of the Cross. Others soon followed, and the whole country was 
‘speedily in a state of insurrection. It is not our intention, nor have we 
space, to describe in detail the incidents of the struggle which ensued, and 
‘which lasted for the next ten years. We cannot say that the character of 
that struggle was such as in all respects to satisfy those who sympathised 
‘with Greece in her effort for independence. There was amongst the Greeks 
much of faction, and much of the lowest kind of self-seeking. With many 
of them the cause of their country became a mere pretext for brigandage 
‘and every species of violence. The Greek chiefs became disunited, and the 
time and bravery of many of them were expended quite as much in con- 
tending with each other, as in fighting against the common enemy of all. 
Still more, the Greek cause was too often disgraced by cruelty and wanton _ 
blood-thirstiness, and by a disregard for capitulations, for which we can 
scarcely find a parallel, except in the atrocities of Cromwell during his 
Jrish campaigns. In weighing all this, however, we must bear in mind 
that the Greeks had been cruelly oppressed for centuries, and that oppres- 
sion had done its usual work in debasing and brutalizing them, and in 
‘engendering among them a fierce and almost unreasoning hatred for their 
oppressors. There was, too, a brighter side to the picture; and the history 
‘of the Greek revolution abundantly shows that, though on the part of the 
Greeks there may have been faction, though there may have been self- 
seeking, though there may have been cruelty and treachery, yet, in spite 
of all, their cause was the cause of freedom, and was sustained by them in 
a way which proved that in valour, at least, they had not degenerated from 
their great forefathers. Undisciplined, ill-commanded, and divided as they 
were, they succeeded in driving out the Turks from their country, and 
forced them to call in the Egyptiaus to their assistance. Some of the 
‘actions of the.Greeks during the war were worthy of the best days.of their 
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country, and will live in history as long as heroism commands the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

We would instance the desperate defence of Iprara by six hundred men, 
who shut themselves up in the monastery of St. Nicholas, in that island, 
and then held out till pressed on all sides by an overwhelming force, and 
seeing no prospect of relief, they blew up the monastery, and suffered them- 
selves to be buried in its ruins, rather than surrender to the infidels. 
Missolonghi also is a name which the Greeks may write on the same 
column with Marathon and Thermopylae. Heroically defended for months, 
by a garrison which had to contend against famine and disease within, as 
well as against a numerous and well-provided enemy without, it was at 
last reduced to that state when all further defence of it would have been 
madness. Then the patriots conceived a noble resolution. Strengthened 
by religion, and determined to brave everything rather than lay down their 
arms, they, on the night of the 22nd April, 1826, sallied out of the town 
in two columns. One pressed on through the Ottoman camp, overpowered 
all resistance, and succeeded in hewing its way, though with heavy loss, 
to the mountains. The other, in the darkness of the night, and the con- 
fusion of this desperate sally, lost its way, misunderstood the orders of its 
chiefs, and finally had to retire within the walls which it had quitted. 
There it was attacked, and after a valiant resistance was, for the most part, 
cut to pieces. Examples such as these could not fail to excite the sym- 
pathy and evthusiasm of Europe. And though something of mere modern 
revolutionism was too apparent in the Greek councils, and caused the Greek 
‘eanse to be coldly looked upon by some of the European Cabinets, yet every- 
where the hearts of men beat high in its favour. It had the singular good 
fortune, too, of being attractive to two very different classes. To one class it 
appealed by the recollections of the older days of Hellas, by the glories of the 
ancient democracy of Athens, and by the still living power of Attic poetry 
and eloquence, and of Attic art. Another class of men derived their sym- 
pathies for the Greeks from reasons newer in point of time, but exercising 
a far deeper and a far nobler sway over the heart and the intellect. For the 
struggle of the Greeks was, so to say, a modern crusade. It was the battle 
of the Cross against the Crescent, a renewal of the contest [which caused 
so many a lance to be laid in rest by the gallant knights of the middle ages, 
on the fields of Palestine, and a reparation, though a tardy one, for the in- 
difference, the selfishness, and the treachery exhibited so often to the Chris- 
tian cause by the wretched Emperors of the Lower Empire. After a time, 
even the European Cabinets, cold as they had been for a long time, inter- 
fered between the Greeks and the Turks, with the view of compelling the 
latter to recognise the independence of their former subjects. In truth, a 
feeling of humanity, if nothing else, called for this interference. We have 
spoken above of the crimes which degraded the Greek rising, but the crimes 
bad as they were, sank into nothingness when compared with the atrocities 
committed by the Turks and their Egyptian allies. The execution of the 
Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, the massacre of the unoffending inha- 
bitants of Scio, the devastation of the Morea, all gave proof that the old 
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ferocity of the Ottomans was not extinct, and all, as it were, cried aloud, 
if not for vengeance, yet at least for some prompt action which might for- 
bid the repetition of such things. The three great powers, accordingly, 
England, France, and Russia, met to: deliberate upon the course of conduct 
which they should pursue. France sent an army of occupation to the 
Morea, and all the powers sent their fleets to the Greek coast, where, in 
the very unexpected, and even unwished for, battle of Navarino the allies 
atterly destroyed the navies of Turkey and Egypt. But besides giving 
this material assistance, it was necessary for the Great Powers to take some 
steps for organizing the new state which had sprung into existence. At 
first a republican form of government was decided upon, with a chief at its 
head, who, under no circumstances, was to belong to any of the ruling 
families of England, France, or Russia. The first and the last chief who 
ruled over Greece, under'this order of things, was Count John Capodistrias. 
Capodistrias, who was a native of Corfu, and had for many years been 
in the Rassian diplomatic service, was unquestionably a man of ex- 
ceedingly great ability. He landed in Greece and undertook the govern~ 
ment of the country, in 1829. Nothing at first could exceed his popu- 
larity. He was active and energetic, and spared no pains to introduce 
some sort of order into a country which, for ten years, had been a prey to 
war, faction, and anarchy, after having for nearly four centuries been 
subject to a course of the most hateful misgovernment. Above 
all things he promoted education with all his power. His popularity, 
however, soon waned, when it became apparent that his efforts were 
made, less, in reality, with the view of benefitting Greece itself, than with 
that of spreading the influence of Russia, whose servant he had so long 
been. At last, some of his measures gave offence to a powerful native 
family, that of the Mavromichzlis, and he was assassinated by two of its 
members, at Nauplia, in 1831. It was now resolved that the Greek Govern- 
ment should in future be monarchical, and as on the one hand it could not 
be expected that the Greeks would ever agree upon the choice of a native 
prince, nor on the other that the great powers would ever concur in the 
election of a King from out of any of their royal families, a sovereign was 
sought among the less powerful ruling houses of Europe. Some difficulty 
was experienced in finding any one willing to undertake the responsibility 
of governing this new and turbulent state. The crown was offered to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the present King of the Belgians, and, in 
an evil hour for Greece, though a fortunate one for himself, refused by him. 
At last, Prince Otho, a member of the royal family of Bavaria, declared his 
willingness to become King of the Greeks, and a treaty was regularly 
drawn up, in 1832, regulating the conditions upon which the crown was 
accepted by him, and providing.for the order of succession, which, failing 
direct heirs to Otho himself, was limited to his brothers, subject, however, 
to the proviso, that the crowns of Greece and of Bavaria should never be 
united upon the one head. Otho landed in his kingdom, in 1833. He was 
then still a minor—a lad, we may call him, of eighteen, unskilled in politics, 
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without experience in the difficult art of government, ignorant of the 
language of the people over whom he came to rule, a Catholic, from one of 
the most devoutly Catholic families in Europe, sent among a nation bigot- 
edly hostile to the Latin Church. With all these disadvantages, however, 
Otho was enthusiastically received by the Greeks. They were tired of war, 
tired of their own divisions, anxious to sit down peaceably, and study, at last, 
the arts of peace; and, accordingly, they gladly welcomed the] prince whose 
arrival seemed to them to herald a new and a better era for their country, 
King Otho’s government, however, did little for the country. Until 1835, 
indeed, when he attained his majority, he could not be held responsible for 
what was done, or, rather, for what was left undone. During the period 
between 1833 and 1835 the government was altogether in the hands of a 
regency. This regency consisted of three members, M. M. Maurer, and 
Armausperg, and General Heideck, all three Bavarians ; all three full of the 
stiff bureaacratic ideas which usually prevail in the German states ; all three 
ignorant of the Greek language. They summoned no Greeks to assist them 
in their councils, they took no note of the actual state of the country, and 
made no endeavour to turn to good account the few native institutions which 
remained, and which, in wise hands, could have been made the basis of a 
thoroughly national constitution. They failed to do anything to develope 
the material resources of the country ; they laid down no roads, reclaimed 
no waste lands, and, in fact, so behaved that a large number of the Greeks 
were glad to leave their country, and take refuge under the less mis- 
chievous tyranny even of the Turks. In fact, the regency seemed to 
* think that they owed their services not to Greece, but to the numerous 
Bavarians who had come into the country with the King, and for 
whom, to the exclusion of the natives, all honours and all emoluments 
seemed to be carefully reserved. The Greeks, nevertheless, bore all with 
patience, in the hope that with the majority of the King a new system 
would be inaugurated. The year 1835 came; the regency surrendered the 
power which they might have wielded with signal benefit to the country, 
and which they had grossly misused ; the King was free to follow his own 
course. But it was in vain that the Greeks looked for any improvement 
in the administration. The old system of neglect of the interests of the 
country, of favouritism exhibited towards the Bavarians, and of absence 
of all real thought for the people, continued after the regency had ceased 
to exist, as before. The Government was a despotism, and, what was 
still more, it was a purely foreign despotism—not based upon any national 
idea, not appealing to any national feeling of pride, not supplying any 
national want, not earning the applause which despotisms often earn, from 
any works of great public utility or great public ornament, not even 
respecting the private rights of property. The people at last grew 
weary, and, in 1843, a revolution broke out, the most peaceful and 
bloodless, with one exception, we have ever read of, which compelled 
the King, after some hesitation, to dismiss his Bavarian advisers, and 
adopt a more national and a more constitutional form of Government. But 
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the Parliament which was summoned soon became a mere shadow. The 
arts of corruption were freely exercised by the Government; and, after a 
few years, such a thing as freedom of election became completely unknown. 
Nor did the internal state of the country much improve. Brigandage, at 
one time, increased to such an extent that whole districts became almost 
uninhabitable ; travelling through the country was well-nigh impossible ; 
and a ramble of even a few miles into the country from Athens might be 
attended with very serious consequences, With all this, the people were 
taxed heavily, and they saw their money not expended upon their protec- 
tion or upon the improvement of their condition, but squandered in the 
corruption of their deputies, in the support of a useless army, or in the 
erection of unsightly palaces fer the Sovereign. Even the foreign relations 
of the Government were such as only to bing ruin and disgraee upon the 
country; and, within a space of less than five years, the Greeks had the 
mortification of seeing, upon one occasion, their ports blockaded for a con- 
siderable time by an English fleet, and upon another the Pirsus occupied 
by a combined force of English and French soldiers. 

We said above that the Greek revolution of 1843 was, with one ex- 
ception, the most peaceable and bloodless we had ever read of. The one 
exception to which we alluded was the revolution of last October. Com- 
pletely wearied and disgusted with the utter incapacity, as well as with 
the positive mischievousness of their Government, the Greeks resolved to 
get rid of it; and never, we suppose, was a popular conspiracy so 
successful as that which ended in the deposition of King Otho. Every 
one, except those who were to be chiefly affected by what was about 
to take place, was in the secret. Tne commanders and officers of the 
army knew it, the humblest private soldier knew it; the civil autho- 
rities knew it; the poorest artisan in Athens knew it; the King and 
the Queen only with those immediately about them, remained in igno- 
rance. Of course, then, when the revolution broke out, no one was sur- 
prised. The Royal Family, with their attendants, fled, no attempt being 
made to detain them, or in any way to molest them; and the Grecks 
found themselves, without the loss of a life, or the expenditure of a car- 
tridge, or even the slightest semblance of tumult, masters of their own des- 
tiny, and free to choose whatever form of government might seem best to 
themselves. So far as we know, their conduct since the revolution has 
been worthy of their conduct during it. They have given way to no 
excesses or disorders that we have heard of; and, if they can continue in 
this path of order and moderation, they will, doubtless, regain much of the 
sympathy which they formerly enjoyed, and which, it must be confessed, 
they entirely lost during the last ten or fifteen years. 

For it is right to state that, although the faults of the government 
which has recently ceased to exist were very great, the Grecks themselves 
were very far from being free from blame. The same vices which they 
exhibited during the war of liberation have continued to exist ever since. 
The Government was dishonest, and practised the arts of corruption to a 
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great extent; but it must be added, that it had to deal with a people whose 
chief virtue is decidedly not that of disinterestedness. Through its care- 
lessness and incapacity, the Government diminished the security both of 
life and of property ; but the people, it must be said, whether from its 
own character, or, as we should prefer to believe, from the natural effects 
of long centuries of oppression and misgovernment, contained in itself 
elements which in no small degree aided in producing the lamentable re- 
sults which ensued. A proneness to faction is visible in the history of the 
greatest of the ancient Greek states, even in their best times, and that 
characteristic is still strongly evident in the modern people. Perhaps that 
characteristic is all the more strongly developed by some leading circum- 
tances—one, the differences which are seen in the population of Greece, 
arising from its geographical divisions; another, the differences which 
arise from the variety of races which now occupy the Greek soil ; a third, 
again, from a peculiar point in the Greek character, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer. ‘The Greek people may be divided geographically into Ru- 
meliotes, or inhabitants of that part of the main!and which lies to the north 
of the Isthmus of Corinth; Moreats, or inhabitants of the Morea, the 
ancient Peloponnesus ; and Islanders, or inhabitants of those islands of the 
Archipelago, which, at the settlement of Greek affairs, after the revolu- 
tionary war, were detached from Turkey and given to the new kingdom. 
All these differ more or less in manners, customs, character, and even 
costume. Thus the Rumeliotes have the name of being warlike; the 
Moreats, with the exception of the natives of the district of Maina, would 
‘see m to be of a gentler and more yielding disposition; whilst the Islanders 
are traders, and mariners, with the virtues and vices which belong to those 
two classes of men. So great, indeed, appears to be the difference among 
these three divisions of the Greek people, and so great is the importance 
which some observers at least would attach to them, that one of the politi- 
cal parties, into which Greece is divided, seeks to establish a federal repub- 
lic, somewhat upon the Swiss or American model, of which the sovereign 
states would be the districts comprised in the divisions which we 
have enumerated. -Another classification, with reference to which we 
may view the Greeks, is that of race. All the inhabitants of Greece 
are not descended from the old Hellenic stock. Some are Albanians, 
others again are Vlachs, descendants of settlers who came from the Roman 
provinces which lie along the Danube, and although both Albanians and 
Viachs are, it would appear, fast merging into the Hellenic element, and 
though they are every day, more and more, losing their own peculiar lan- 
guages and adopting the modern Greek tongue, yet some years must 
elapse before all these elements can thoroughly melt into one, and completely 
forget, in a common nationality, the difference of their origins. But, per- 
haps, even more important than either of these divisions, is that point in 
the Greek character to which we would now refer. If we may believe those 
who have studied Greece most attentively, the feeling of patriotism, as it 
existg,among the Northern and Western peoples of Europe, has scarcely & 
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place in the Greek mind. A Greek has not that love for Greece, considered 
as one great country, which Frenchmen have for France, Englishmen for 
England, or Irishmen for Ireland. He feels enthusiastically for his village, 
for the spot of ground on which he was born, and on which he has spent 
his childhood ; for it he will make any sacrifice, in defence of it he will 
undergo any amount of hardship and suffering, but he has no wider views. 
The student-class, the lawyers, and generally ull that restless element which, 
in other countries, has been the means of keeping Europe in a perpetual 
fever for the last fifty years, have, indeed, dreams of a mighty Greek 
Empire, with Constantinople for its capital; but the views of the average 
Greek, of the peasant, the farmer, are such as we have stated. This feel- 
ing of purely local patriotism is one which, judiciously used by a wise 
government, may be made productive of the greatest benefit to the com- 
munity ; but it is one also which may very easily create that system of mere 
clanship which played such a fatal part in the history of our own country 
in former days. 

We would hope, however, that this will not be the case. The Greeks 
have great faults, and in the course of our article we have not spared them. 
If travellers are to be believed, the old Latin epithet of mendax is as ap- 
plicable to the Greece of the present day as to the Greece of the days of 
Juvenal, The ecclesiastical history of the Greeks, take no other instance, 
‘ully displays other bad points of their character—a proneness to subtlety, a 
spirit of pride and captiousness, a want of reverence for properly consti- 
tuted authority. In spite of all, they are a people that it is impossible not 
to be interested in. Even under the wretched government which has just 
come to a close, they made, everything considered, a progress which is far 
from contemptible. Their trade bas increased considerably ; their mercan- 
tile marine is enormously superior, both in the number of vessels and in 
tonnage, to what it was when their state was first constituted. They have 
established and endowed a university in Athens, the lecture-rooms of which 
are crowded with students. Indeed, a burning thirst for intellectual im- 
provement is common among all classes of the people. When we reckon 
up their faults we must not forget to give due importance to the position in 
which they were so long held, and we ought not to lose all patience with 
them because they have not, in some thirty years of a very equivocal inde- 
pendence, got rid of all the vice which three centuries of slavery could 
not fail to brand into their very souls, We will offer no decided opinion 
upon what their views, in the present juncture, ought to be, but we cannot 
help thinking that the sons of old Hellas might find some more dignified 
course to take, than to go begging for a sovereign at the door of every 
Court in Europe,, and that they ought now to be well able to settle their 
own affairs without the slightest reference to the wishes or the ambition 
of either England, France, or Russia. 
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The ancient literature of Scandinavia consists chiefly in sagas, or as the 
word means literally, stories, which were originally, as with the various 
branches of the Teutonic race, composed in verse, the natural form of litera- 
ture of a primitive people ; but at the period when the existing sagas were 
compiled, this had been generally exchanged for prose. Some of these 
sagas belonged to the mythology of the race, and told of the beginnings of 
things, and of the exploits of the gods; others contained the legendary 
histories of the mythic kings and heroes, the supposed ancestors of the great 
kingly families; while a third class related the adventures of known chief- 
tuius and of remarkable families, for in this primeval form of society family 
history was that which had most interest for people in general. The Anglo- 
Saxon poem, er romance, as it is commonly called, of Beowulf, is, in fact, a 
saga belonging to the second of these classes. Ata later period, when 
_ the northern literary compilers became acquainted with the literature of 
medizval Europe, they translated also much of it into the same form of 
sagas, so that there were added to the national movements of this descrip- 
tion sagas of Alexander the Great, of Charlemagne, of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and of other heroes who had never been heard of before. The old Norse 
mythology has been a source of poetry and fable as prolific as the old Greek, 
and it is a remarkable fact that many of the stories in it may be found exist- 
ing in five or six different ages and different degrees of civilization. William 
Tell, for instance, and his daring shot. It is told in Saxo Grammaticus, in 
the twelfth century, of King Harold Gormson’s thane; in the .Wilkina 
Saga, of Wayland Smith’s younger brother ; in the Saga of King Oloff, of 
Einredi, the heathen chief. It is told again of King Harold Sigurdarson, 
who died in 1066. In the fourteenth century, the “ Malleus Maleficorum” re- 
fers it to Puncher, a magician of the Upper Rhine. In England, William of 
Cloudslie, in the old north country ballad, performs the same feat. It is 
common to the Turks, Mongolians, and Samoyeds. It is evident that, 
though it may have happened to Tell, and that Gesler’s cruelty may have 
been stimulated to inventiveness by the old legend, the fable is of great an- 
tiquity, and common to all archer nations. One of the Norse stories, called 
“The Master Thief,” is in the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, in Herodotus, and in 
German, Italian, and Flemish popular tales. It is the same with the Welsh 
story of Gellert, that the guide tells you as you stand wrapped in white 
clouds on the peak of Snowdon. The story is of the faithful dog, who 
saved his master’s child from a wolf, and is slain by mistake a3 its sup- 
posed murderer, This is a Sanskrit and Arabic story—the monks knew it, 
Pilpay records it, and there is an old English version of it. It is like “The 
Dog of Montargis,” which is told by Plutarch, and is an old French story, 
also, of the days of Charlemagne. Sindbad and Aladdin, Hassan and 
Noureddin, are of acommon family with Jack the Giant-Killer and Puss in 
Boots, gentlemen all of unquestionable descent, and whose genealogical 
tree is no mere walking-stick sapling. It is true that these wide ana- 
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logies set us thinking, but do not lead us very far back on our way to 
Babel and Eden. We come, however, at last, to the two great primeval 
distinctions—to the Shems and Japhets, the doers and thinkers, the con- 
querors of Europe and of India. While on the subject of the harmony 
existing between the popular tales of different nations, it may be not irre- 
levantly added, that even our simplest nursery songs can be proved to be 
of great antiquity. ‘* Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old as the sixteenth 
century; ‘Three Blind Mice” is found in a music-book, dated 1609 ; 
“The Frog and Mouse” was licensed in 1580; “ Girls and Boys come 
out to Play” is certainly as old as the reign of Charles II., as is also 
“Lucy Locket Lost her Pocket,” to the tune of which the air of “ Yankee 
Doodle” was written. ‘ Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, where have you been ?” is 
of the age of Queen Bess; “ Little Jack Horner” is older than the seven- 
teenth century; and *‘The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket” is of the 
reign of the second James, to which monarch it is supposed to allude. 

One of our first scholars in Scandinavian literature is certainly Doctor 
Dasent, and he has already contributed not a little to our knowledge of 
the mythology and history of the northern peoples—peoples in whom we 
have so many reasons for feeling an interest. He has established a further 
claim upon our gratitude, by giving us, in a useful and accessible form, one 
of the most remarkable monuments of that branch of the Scandinavian 
race which became established in Jceland—“ The Story of Burnt Njal,” 
from the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. It is supposed to have been committed 
to writing in its present form towards the year 1200—that is, about two 
centuries after the age of the events recorded in it; but we know that, in 
the state of society which then existed in Iceland, the family stories of 
this kind were handed down from father to son with scrupulous accuracy, 
and the story itself, with the exception of those little exaggerations which 
none could avoid in relating the warlike exploits of others, bears the air 
of truthfulness on its face. It is, indeed, a singular picture of an age 
when society had only partially emerged from that condition in which each 
individual held the right of exacting justice for himself, and when the new 
supremacy of law was felt by a considerable portion of the population— 
which had before acknowledged no supreme power whatever—rather as an 
irksome burden than as a good; and its interest is increased by the cir- 
cumstance that it makes us acquainted with almost every detail of domestic 
and public life. 

The nominal chief hero of the story, Njal Thorgeir’s son, one of the 
greatest and the wisest of the Icelanders, the man of peace, and the as- 
serter of laws amid sanguinary, and, often, lawless feuds, was born some- 
where about the years 930 and 935. We ay the nominal hero, because 
the savage fray in which Njal and his sons perished forms the point on 
which the history turns; yet it is really the story of a complication of 
feuds, and of a great number of personages, in which he acts chiefly as a 
moderator or as a peacemaker. In the middle of the tenth century, Mord 
was the greatest of the chiefs of the south-western part of the island, the 
first of lawyers, and the great supporter of the newly-establishied code of 
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laws. He had an only daughter, Unna, celebrated for her good-breeding 
and courteousness, who, on this account, as well as on account of her 
father’s great wealth, was looked upon as the greatest match in the coun- 
try. In another district, the west, lived the half-brothers, Hauskuld and 
Hrut—the first, one of the most. valiant men of the time; the second, 
not only a brave and powerful warrior, but celebrated for his wit and bis 
foresight—a sort of second-sight. Hauskuld had a beautiful daughter, 
named Hallgerda, whose beauty, however, was combined with a cruel and 
proud temper, which was encouraged and indulged by her foster-father, 
Thiostolf, a man full of guile and wickedness. While the lady was a 
mere child Hrut had read her character, and foretold the mischiefs which 
would arise from it, and his plain-speaking led to an estrangement be- 
tween the two brothers. When Hallgerda was not more than fifteen 
years of age, her father gave her in marriage to a chieftain named Thor- 
wald, and, as she had not been consulted in the arrangement, and looked 
upon her husband as beneath her in rank, she caused him, a year after- 
wards, to be murdered by her wicked uncle, Thiostolf. Some time 
afterwards she chose a husband for herself, named Glum, to whom she 
was much attached, but, in consequence of a quarrel between man and 
wife, he also was slain by her foster-father. After the deed, Hallgerda, 
thus twice a widow, between the ages of fifteen and twenty, regretted this 
murder, and caused Thiostolf to be slain by her uncle, Hrut. Meanwhile 
Hrut had wooed and been betrothed to Unna, the daughter of Mord—had 
been called away to Norway to claim a heritage, had become there the 
favourite of the wicked queen, Gunnhillda, and had returned to Iceland, 
two years afterwards—in 965—and been married to Unna. Unna de- 
serted her husband about three years afterwards, and they were separated, 
after which there arose a prolonged dispute about the dower of the lady, 
which,*in the end, her cousin, Gunnar, one of the noblest characters in 
the history, obliged Hrut to restore. On the death of Mord, about 970, 
Njal took his place as the great law authority among the Icelanders, and 
he became, about this time, the sworn friend of Gunnar. The latter, two 
or three years afterwards, fell in love with Hallgerda, Hauskuld’s daugh- 
ter, and married her, in spite of his friend Njal’s forebodings, Hall- 
gerda was no sooner married than she began to stir up new feuds. She 
began by quarrelling with Njal’s high-minded and high-spirited wife, 
Bergthora, and she indulged her spitefulness, during the absence of her 
husband, by sending her grieve, or bailiff, named Kol, to slay Swart, the 
favourite house-carle of Bergthora and Njal. Gunnar refused to favour 
the evil deeds of his wife, and freely paid Njal the atonement-money for 
the slain man, and remained his friend; but Bergthora was not so easily 
pacified. She took into her service a homeless man, named Atli, and, 
during the absence of Njal, this man slew Hallgerda’s grieve, Kol. Njal 
now, on his part, paid the compensation-money to Guonar. Nevertheless, 
the next opportunity, Hallgerda employed her kinsman, Brynjolf the 
Unruly, to kill Atli, Gunnar again paid the compensation-money, but, as 
‘Atli was a freedman, the fine was much heavier than before. But Berg- 
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thora again acted on her own account, and, at her bidding, Thord, whose 
father had been a freedman, and who was the foster-father of Njal’s chil- 
dren, slew Brynjolf the Unruly. Njal paid the compensation-money, and 
he and Gunnar still remained friends ; but between the women the fend 
was spreading wider and wider, and kinsmen had now been dragged into 
it. Njal’s sons now came upon the scene, and especially Skarphadinn, 
with his terrible war-axe, and they showed much less inclination to forgive 
than their father; while repeated acts of violence and wickedness on the 
part of Hallgerda increase the number of Gunnar’s enemies, who, after 
many acts of mutual hostility and slaughter, league together against 
Gunnar, and attack him in his own house, where, after a wonderful de- 
fence, he is slain through his wife’s treaclfery. lallgerda thus became a 
widow a third time, while trouble was preparing among all her family and 
friends. These, however, were retarded for a while by the absence of 
Njal’s sons, who spent five years abroad, and returned, ia 994, to Ice- 
land, with their bosom friend, Kari, who soon afterwards became their 
brother-in-law. 

Christianity was first introduced into Iceland not long after this—in 
997—and the manner in which it was established there was certainly 
characteristic. King Olaf of Norway, in that year, sent Thangbrand to 
preach the Christian faith in Iceland, accompanied by Gudleif, who was “a 
great manslayer.” On their arrival they were hospitably received by Hall 
of the Side, who, with his family, were baptized the first day. When the 
missionaries proceeded with their work of conversion, and went inland, 
they met an obstinate pagan, named Thorkell, who inveighed, in no very 
measured terms, against the faith, and challenged Thangbrand to single 
combat, by whom he was slain. Thus they went through the island ; 
converting some and slaying others. Amongst the earlier converts were 
Njal and his family. Finally, by intrigue and stratagem—although the 
majority of the Icelanders were opposed to the new faith—a decision of 
the Thing, or great annual meeting for making and enforcing laws, and 
settling quarrels, was obtained in its favour. A feeling of hostility still 
remained, between those who had received Christianity only in obedience 
to the law and those who had adopted it by conviction; and this, perhaps, 
embittered the feuds which followed. The decision of the Thing which 
changed Iceland from heathendom to Christianity was given on the 24th of 
June, in the year 1000. 

Njal had adopted as his foster-child Hauskuld, whose father Thrain 
had been slain by Skarpheddin, and by Njal’s means this foster-child was 
married to Hildigunna, whose uncle was Flosi, a man “ of noble heart and 
good intentions, whom fate and the duty of revenge led headlong into crimes 
of the blackest dye.” New quarrels and new slaughters followed, and 
another Mord, the guileful and the venomous, moved in some dégree by the 
hatred of the old heathen for the new Christianity, set to work industriously 
to breed mischief. After labouring with no great success in other quarters, 
this man succeeded in poisoning the minds of Njal’s sons by his lies 
and calumnies, and they, in the spring of 1011, went forth and slew 
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Hauskuld. Flosi took up the feud of his nephew, and Njal became in- 
volved in the catastrophe which followed. Flosi collected a party of one 
hundred and twenty men, who were afterwards known as the Burners, 
attacked Njal and his sons in their house, and, unable to conquer them 
otherwise, set fire to it, and the whole family, Njal and Bergthora and their 
sons, perished in the flames, with the exception of Kari, who made his es- 
cape, took up the feud of the slaughtered family, and pursued it with 
untiring animosity, in conjunction with Thorgeir Craggeir, Njal’s cousin. 
An attempt was made at the ensuing Thing to settle the feud by law, but 
it ended in a terrible batile, in which Flosi and his supporters were defeated ; 
and by a subsequent decision of the Thing, the Burners were banished. Kari 
and Thorgeir slew fifteen of thém before they left the island, and the former 
took ship to follow them. A portion of them reached Ireland in time 
to take part against Brian Boroihme, in the great battle of Clontarf, where 
fifteen more of the Burners perished. Flosi, with others, remained with 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, where Kari arrived on Christmas Day, and slew 
one of the most obnoxious of the Burners in Earl Sigurd’s hall. Flosi now 
went on a pilgrimage of penitence to Rome, but on his way he remained a 
while in Wales, and Kari, hearing that he was there, followed him, and 
slew Kol, Thorslain’s son, who was the worst of all the Burners. Kari 
was now satisfied with the vengeance he had taken, and some time after he 
also repaired to Rome to obtain absolution of his sins, Flosi returned to 
Iceland in 1016, when the period of his banishment had expired, and after 
he had become sincerely penitent for the part he had taken in these san- 
guinary feuds. A year afterwards Kari also returned, is shipwrecked on 
the coast where Flosi dwelt, who received him with kind hospitality, and 
they became sincerely reconciled. Thus ended the great feud of the burn- 
ing of Njal and his family, The story is a strange one, and full of interest, 
from the certainty that we are reading facts and not romance; from the 
wonderful picture it gives us of-life at that remote period and in that primi- 
tive state of society. The story has, moreover, a double interest for us, as 
it gives us a graphic sketch of those northern sea-rovers, who ravaged and 
harried Ireland for so many centuries. 

About all the popular Norse stories—crystal-sided and sparkling with 
fancies rare and fantastic as the shapes that icicles assume—there is a 
bluff honesty, refreshing as the rough wind that chills one minute, and the 
next sends the warm blood in a red gush to the buffeted cheek. Hindti 
stories are tropically overlaid with imagery. The Arabs’ are keen and 
bright as their sabres, and damascened with tropes and episodes. The 
German are simple, hearty, and full of kindly humour. The Swedish are 
stiffer and more matter of fact. But the Norse, especially the fairy tales, 
are full of bird-music, and have a fragrance about them of wild flowers 
and the aromatic pine forest. The men they paint are Norse—daring fel- 
lows, who die making the best of it, fighting with the last inch cf sword, 
and, after that, till the hand is lopped off. ‘They speak bluntly, but never 
pervert morality, or deny the true principles of right and wrong. The — 
good, the brave, and true are always praised, and this shows the just 
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moral standard of the Norse writer. As for the women, they are not very 
strongly drawn; but then they are generally bright, good, tender, and 
helpful, forgetting themselves in their eagerness to help others. In some 
of the Norse stories the heathen element and antiquity is singularly per- 
ceptible. The transformations of men into beasts are numerous, as in the 
Greek and Roman tales, which, perhaps, are of Scythian origin. The 
wher-wolf, or man-wolf, is a frequent character in the old legends; but the 
favourite beast for Norse transformation is the bear, whose strength and 
sagacity made him an object of wonder and respect with the sturdy wood- 
men of Norway, who even now think the Finns and Laps can assume the 
shape of animals. The wolf (greylegs) is a kindly-grateful beast in the 
old stories ; and the horses save their masters out of peril, and bear them 
to fortune. The dog makes no great figure, but the goat occasionally 
(being sacred to Thor) appears in force, and with supernatural attributes. 
In these tales the ‘ Trolls” seem to have been more Puck-like and malig- 
nant than the “ Frost Giants,” whose skulls Thor had such a habit of 
splitting like walnuts, and who, from the foes of the gods, became the 
large-headed, weak-legged dolts of our pantomimes and nursery stories. 
The trolls were weaker, and therefore more malicious. They seem to have 
devoted their lives to injure man and man’s works. Sometimes they are 
represented as thieves and cannibals. They dwell in the spurs of the fells, 
in the dried pine forest, in dens, to which they carry off the children of men, 
helpless lads and beautiful maidens. They guard the riches, and sit in the 
clefts of rocks full of gold and silver. They haunt the dark forest by day, 
and feast by night. To see the sun was fatal to them; if once it looked 
upon them full in the face, they burst in sheer spite, fear, horror, and dis- 
gust. There is something, in very truth, inimitable in these Norse stories. 
Their scholarship has been nearly exhausted by Dr. Dasent, who does not 
confine himself to giving us bare texts, but illustrates, with very great 
learning, and evidently with very great labour, every subject incidental to 
their history, characters, and plots. 
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Ir is a truism that the children of persons of genius never resemble their 
parents, and this is particularly remarked with respect to those descended 
from parents endowed with the poetic faculty. However, this, like all other 
truisms, is sometimes falsified, and particularly now-a-days we see occa- 
sionally the mantle descend visibly from parent to child. A most promis- 
ing poet and novelist at present, is the son of one of our literary giants ; 
and our pleasantest novel-writer and story-teller is son of a mother in 
whose own line he, to our mind, greatly surpasses her. 


* A Cuaptetor Verses. By Adelaide A. Procter, Author of “ Lays and. Lyrics.” 
London: Longman, 1862. 
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In a litéle volume of poems now before us, we have another instance of 
a gifted parent with a gifted child. Adelaide A. Procter is a worthy 
daughter of Barry Cornwall. Her poetry is of the right sort, and has the 
ring of genuine metal. Reading it is like listening to one of those exqui- 
site voices which, though not very powerful or of great range, please in- 
tensely, from their perfect truth and sympathetic power. Her poems are 
always perfectly irtelligible—no small virtue in this age—when the temp- 
tation to write what is utterly incomprehensible seems to be quite too 
strong to be resisted by the most powerful minds. The present volume 
has been published for a noble work of charity, and those purchasing it 
will have the satisfaction of helping forward a good work, and at the same 
time of giving themselves no trifling literary treat. 

The Providence Row Night Refuge is the work for which Miss Procter 
has striven to enlist our charitable interest. Some of our readers may, 
perhaps, remember the powerful appeal made some few Christmases ago 
in the “ Times,” in behalf of what, we believe, was the first Night Refuge 
opened in London. That appeal was answered promptly and generously, and 
since then other Refuges have been opened, among which, that in Provi- 
dence Row is the first opened under Roman Catholic auspices. At the 
same time, as Miss Procter states in her highly-interesting preface, * there 
is no distinction of creed, Catholic and Protestant are alike admitted. 
There are but two conditions of admittance, that the applicants be home- 
less and of good character.” It is, indeed, a noble work of mercy “ to 
harbour the harbourless,” and we need scarcely remind our readers that it 

.is a work of mercy not forgotten in our own city, as may be seen by the 
weekly returns of our Night Refuge in Brickfield Lane. 

Besides her simplicity, a great charm in Miss Procter’s writings is their 
perfectly healthy tone, and their freedom from that morbid strain so pre- 
valent at present. Another characteristic of Miss Procter’s is her ardent 
love of music. There is a beautiful poem in “ Lays and Lyrics”—a col- 
lected edition of her poems—which shews forth her fecling in true poetry. 
“The Lost Chord” is an exquisite poem. The following also appears to 
us a very lovely tribute to the power of sacred harmony. 


SENT TO HEAVEN. 


I had a message to send her— 

To her whom my soul loved best ; 
But I had my task to finish 
And she had gone home to rest. 


To rest in the far bright Heaven— 
Oh, so far away from here ; 

It was in vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear. 


I had a message to send her, 
So tender, and true, and sweet ; 
I longed for an angel to bear it 
And lay it down at her feet. 
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I placed it one summer evening 
On a little white cloud’s breast, 

But it faded in golden splendour, 
And it died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark next morning, 
And I watched it soar and soar, 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
And it fluttered tc earth once more. 


To the heart of a rose I told it ; 
And the perfume sweet and rare, 

Growing faint on the bright ether, 
Was lost in the balmy air. 


I laid it upon a censer, 
And I saw the incense rise, 
But its clouds of rolling silver 
Could not reach the far blue skies. 


I cried in my passionate longing, 
‘* Has the earth no angel friend 
Who will carry my love the message, 
That my heart desires to send ?” 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so clear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 


And I felt in my soul deep yearning, 
At last the sure answer stir— 

The music will go up to Heaven, 
And carry my thought to her. 


It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On the music’s outspread wings. 


T heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perféct than speech, 

Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can reach. 


And I knew that at last my message 
Had passed through the golden gate, 
So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 


Miss Procter’s present little volume is worthy of all that has gone 
before it from her pen. The poems are chiefly of arcligious character. Jn- 
deed, this character seems more or less through all Miss Procter’s poetry, 
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but, as might be expected, particularly sc in the present instance. The 
first piece ‘‘ The Army of the Lord,” is a fine poem, too long, however, 
for us to extract. 

With two more extracts from this little work we close our specimens 
of Miss Procter’s muse. The last poem, “‘ Homeless,” is the last in the 
present volume, and strikes us as worthy of Thomas Hood himself. 


THE OLD YEAR’S BLESSING. 


I am fading from you, 
But one draweth near, 


Called the Angel-guardian 
Of the coming year. 


If my gifts and graces 
Coldly you forget, 

Let the New-Year’s Angel 
Bless and crown them yet. 


For we work together— 
He and I are one; 

Let him end and perfect 
All I leave undone. 


I brought good desires, 
Though as yet but seeds ; 
Let the New-Year make them 

Blossom into Deeds. 


I brought joy to brighten 
Many happy days; 

Let the New-Year’s Angel 
Turn it into praise. 


If I gave you sickness, 
If 1 brought you care, 
Let him make one Patience, 
And the other Prayer. 


Where I brought you Sorrow, 
Through his care, at length, 
Tt may rise triumphant 
Into future strength. 


If I pees 7 you plenty, 


All wealth’s bounteous charms, 
Shall not the New Angel 
Turn them into alms. 


I gave health and leisure, 
Skill to dream and plan, 

Let him make them nobler 
Work for God and man. 
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lf I broke your idols, 
Showed you they were dust. 
Let him turn the knowledge 
Into heavenly trust. 


If I brought temptation, 
Let sin die away 
Into boundless pity 
‘or all hearts that stray. 


If your list of errors 
Dark and long appears, 
Let this new-born monarch 
Melt them into tears. 


May you hold this angel 
Dearer than the last ; 

So, I bless his future, 
While he crowns my past. 


HOMELESS. 


Ir is cold, dark midnight, yet listen 

To that patter of tiny feet! 
Is it one of your dogs, fair lady, 

Who whines in the bleak, cold street ? 
Is it one of your silken spaniels, 

Shut out in the snow and the sleet ? 


My dogs sleep warm in their blankets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow; 
All the beasts in our Christian England 

Find pity where’er they go ; 
(Those are only the homeless children 
Who are wandering to and fro.) 


Look out in the gusty darkness, 

I have seen it again and again, 
That shadow that flits so slowly, 

Up and down past the window-pane ; 
It is surely some criminal, lurking 

Out there in the frozen rain. 


Nay, our criminals all are sheltered ; 
They are pitied, and taught, and fed ; 
That is ouly a sister-woman, s 
Who has got neither food nor bed ; 
And the Night cries, “‘ Sin to be living !” 
And the River cries, “‘ Sin to be dead !” 
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Look out at that farthest corner, 

Where the wall stands blank and bare— 
Can that be a pack which a pedlar 

Has left and forgotten there ? 
His goods lying out, unsheltered, 

Will be spoilt by the damp night air. 


Nay, goods in our thrifty England, 
Are not left to lie and grow rotten, 

For each man knows the market-sale 
Of silk, or woollen, or cotton ; 

But in counting the riches of England, 
I think our poor are forgotten. 


Our beasts, and our tliieves, and cur chattels, 
Have weight for good or for ill ; 

But the poor are only His image— 
His presence, His word, His will ; 

And so Lazarus lies at our door-step, 

And Dives neglects him still. 


We have occupied much space with these extracts, but we have done 
so purposely, feeling that they will speak more strongly in favour of Miss 
Procter’s genius than could any panegyric of ours. We wish Miss Procter 
and her little volume every success, chiefly, of course, in the present in- 


stance, on account of the great work of charity which will be forwarded by 
. that success. But another good work, and one of no mean importance, 
will also be accomplished by the wide circulation of these and other poems 
of Miss Procter’s. We mean the supplying of good, wholesome poems to 
readers of general literature. There is an innate love of verse in the 
human heart. Even the child, just commencing to read, will skip over 
pages of prose, to spell out the couplet which has strack his eye. This, 
like all human tendencies, can be directed to great good or to great evil. 








